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Hair Dressing for Young Ladies, Figs. 1-6. 


Figs. 1-3.—Corrrure or Lone Harr. To arrange this coif- 
fure part the hair in the middle from the forehead to the neck, 
and also part the hair from ear to ear. On each side of the mid- 
dle parting divide the front hair into two parts. Crimp the two 
portions of the front next the middle parting by putting it up on 
crimping pins, then arrange it, as shown by the illustration, so 
that it falls over the forehead. Comb the remainder of the front 
hair up over the crimped hair, twist the strands together for a 
length of about an inch, and fasten them with hair-pins for the 
present, leaving the ends hang loose. Now comb down the right 
half of the back hair, and arrange it in a three-strand braid to- 
gether with the ends of the front hair of the right side (see 
Fig. 3). Comb the left half of the back hair upward, as shown 
by Fig. 3; tie it with a string, and arrange it in a three-strand 
braid together with the ends of the front hair of the left side. 
In arranging this braid, it is to be remembered that it is after- 
ward laid around the head asa bandeau. Now remove the string 
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Fig. 5.—MANNER OF CRIMPING Harr For Fics. 4 anp 6. 











with which the hair of the left side was.tied, and fasten the end 
of the right braid under the beginning of the left braid, so that 
the right braid lies in the neck, as shown by Fig. 2. Bring the 
left braid over. the front of the head as shown by Fig. 1, and 
fasten the end under the beginning of the right braid. Secure 
the braids in this position with hair-pins. Finish the coiffure 
with a bow of colored ribbon, as shown by the illustration. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Co1rFure or Snort Harr. _ To arrange this 


coiffure, part the hair, as for Fig. 6, from ear to ear, and part 
the front hair in the middle; arrange it so as to fall over the 
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front of the forehead, and comb it back at the sides. 
ends of the front hair down together with the back hair, 


Fig. 1.—MANNER OF ARRANGING Lone Hair. 
Front.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 





Fig. 6.—Crurepep Cuicnon or Hair or MeEpium 
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HAIR DRESSING FOR YOUNG LADIES. 








the parting between the front and back hair with a tortoise-shell 
band. 

Fig. 6.—CoIFFURE WITH CRIMPED CHIGNON OF HAtR oF A 
Mepium Lenetu. To arrange this coiffure, divide the hair, first, 
from ear to ear, and then part the front hair in the middle. Put 
up the hair on crimping pins, and leave it so for eight or ten 
hours; or, if there is not time for this, friz it. Now take down 
the hair (Fig. 5 shows the manner of putting up the hair on pins, 
and also several crimped strands), comb out the back hair, and 
tie it tightly together with a string four inches above the ends. 
Bring the ends on the inside, lay the strings closely about the 
head, and tie them on the top of the head between the front and 
back hair; the ends of the hair must come inside of the chignon 
thus formed. Comb the front hair back, as shown by the illus- 
tration, and roll the ends under so as to conceal them. When the 
hair is thin, both the chignon and the front of the hair may be 
arranged over rolls. Finally, fasten a tortoise-shell band on the 
front of the head in such a manner that the front hair falls on the 
forehead in small puffs, as shown by the illustration. 
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. 2.—MANNER OF ARRANGING Lone Hair. 
[See Figs. 1 and 3.] 
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Fig. 3.—MAnNNER OF BRAIDING Harr For Fias. 5 anp 
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THE CONFESSION. 


Well, love, like the wind, it comes and goes, 
And who shall dare complain 

If the lover’s heart, like a summer’s rose, 
Blossom never again? 

’ The lark that sang his clouds among 

In no wise did surpass 

The heavenly note that died in my throat 
To the murmur of “ Alas!” 


Is it not enough that the open rose 
Takes the sun to its heart, 

Though every angry gale that blows 
Tear its frail leaves apart? 

Is it not enough, is it not enough 
(Oh, heart, thy sighing smother !), 

That I’d rather be wronged, love, by thee 
Than righted by another? 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, Marca 25, 1871. 





Ia Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a great variety of patterns and illustrations of 
Bridal Dresses and Coiffures ; Suits for Elderly 
Ladies; Evening Dresses for Young Ladies ; 
Paletots ; Basque -Waists ; Shawl Suits ; Watteau 
and Gored Wrappers ; Water-proof and Travel- 
ing Hoods; Breakfast and Dress Caps; Wall 
Tidies ; Point Lace Collars, etc., etc. 

RG “With our next Number will be published a 
Cut Paper Pattern of the new and elegant Apron- 
Polonaise Walking Suit. For the complete list of 
Cut Paper Patterns published, see Advertisement 
on page 191 of this Number. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Pinchbeck. 


Y DEAR HELEN,—When I was a very 
small boy I was one day looking over the 
treasures in a bureau drawer where my grand- 
mother kept her jewels, and as I saw a little 
box I exclaimed with delight—for it was, as I 
thought, the most precious of golden caskets, 
** Oh, dear grandma!" I said; “I am sure that 
grandpa must have brought your wedding ring 
in that beautiful box; and what a good, generous 
man!” Then I rattled on, describing a hundred 
other fit uses to which I thought so splendid a box 
might be devoted. I remember the soft June 
sunshine of that morning long ago. I can see 
still the grave matron in a costume that would 
now seem to us quaint and queer, and the eager 
boy, with the fair hair, of which you can see no 
relics upon my venerable pate, Helen; nor any 
of that bloom of youth which is still visible 
upon the old-fashioned portrait of a boy that 
hangs in my chamber. And I remember also 
that while my grandmother gravely smiled I 
gayly dreamed. For I fancied the day-—“hast- 
en, happy day”—when some queen would come, 
bewildering, out of Sheba, and smile upon a cer- 
tain Solomon whose face resembled mine; and 
the costly gifts that he would offer her in a box 
as golden, kissing it as he knelt, while her gra- 
cious fingers perfumed the casket as she re- 
ceived it. A thousand swift and bright fancies 
darted through my mind as I gazed at the gold- 
en box, associating it with my grandmother's 
love and youth; and so bright they were that 
my mind musically murmured, like a spring 
grove bubbling with happy song. 

My good grandmother still smiled gravely, 
and when my evident enthusiasm was some- 
what spent, she said, with a gentle kiss—how 
pure and tender are those grandmother's kisses, 
Helen; how gently they chasten and correct, 
long after the lips are cold !— 

“My dear boy, it was your grandfather's 
pinchbeck snuff-box.” 

Away went my basket of eggs! It was Al- 
naschar, was it not, who suffered before me? 
What an odious sound the word had! How 
small and mean and contemptible it was! How 
pinched! Pinchbeck, indeed! and I had been 
inspired by an abominable alloy! I did not 
know at the time that it was alloy; but I re- 
member my disgust, and that was a kind of 
spiritual perception of it. And afterward, in 
reading English stories, I encountered occa- 
sionally a stone in a pinchbeck setting, or a 
neat little pinchbeck box ; but wherever I saw 
the name I had a feeling of repulsion, as when 
walking in the woods I saw a snake suddenly. 
And I have never lost the feeling. If I meet a 
man or a woman, or see a religion or behavior, 
set in pinchbeck, I am conscious of the old re- 
pulsion and the sad disillusion of that summer 
morning. 

As we proceed upon our journey, does it ever 
occur to you, my dear Helen, how very much 
our fellow-travelers are decorated with pinch- 
beck ornaments? Or have you ever mistaken 





a mirror for a window, and suddenly seen‘a lit- 
tle of the pinchbeck splendor upon yourself? 
The other evening I was at the pleasant musical 
party at the Flutes’. The company, I was told, 
was very select. Indeed, as Miss Bugle said 
to me, there were only the very best people in- 
vited. And she was good enough to point out 
several of them. ‘The Bassoons and Flageolets 
were there, and the tall Miss Trombone, who, 
as the Germans would say, seems to draw her- 
self out endlessly, Alderman Drum and old 
Mrs, Serpent were also there; Mr. Gong, the 
eloquent advocate, and the pretty little Misses 
Castanet. I was delighted to find myself in 
those high latitudes, and readily forgave the 
chilliness of the air in consideration of the ex- 
treme purity of the atmosphere. But while 
Miss Bugle was busily naming the guests to me 
she said, vehemently, 

“Who would believe, Mr. Bachelor, that 
Mrs. Double Bass would wear false jewelry ! 
Look at the woman! Glass in pinchbeck set- 
tings!” 

“Doubly Base would be a more faithful 
name,” said I to the amiable Miss Bugle; and 
I turned my eyes with horror upon the monster 
of iniquity toward whom her remark had direct- 
ed them. But she seemed unconscious of her 
sin. She was laughing and chattering, and 
quivering like blanc-mange; and sure enough 
she was blazing in undeniable glass and gilt 
wash, 

**T wonder,” said I to Miss Bugle, with a 
tone of suppressed horror, and imitating hers as 
nearly as I could: “Good Heavens! I wonder 
if her gown is calico!” 

“Every thing is possible under such circum- 
stances,” responded my friend. ‘ And in such 
a select circle, too!” 

I could not help laughing inwardly at her 
great disturbance for so trifling a reason, and 
I ventured to remark that there was always balm 
in Gilead ; that under every severe dispensation 
of Providence there was a secret consolation, 
and that every cloud had a silver lining, if we 
could only see it. And I said to her, ‘‘ For 
example, even in this dire extremity into which 
we have fallen, dear Miss Bugle, I turn for re- 
lief from contemplating Mrs. Double Bass’s 
paste diamonds to feast my eyes upon your 
flowing and superb chevelure! Is there no 
comfort in knowing that if her gems are glass, 
your hair is real; that if she deceives in one 
little brooch or bracelet, you are severely truth- 
ful in every hair of your head? I gaze with 
respectful admiration, dear madame, upon the 
commanding and ample decorations of your 
head, because I know that they put to shame 
the shining lie upon Mrs. Double Bass’s bosom.” 
And I bowed to my fair companion as if we had 
been Sir Charles Grandison and Miss Harriet 
Byron. 

But, my dear Helen, Miss Bugle changed 
color so violently, and looked at me so peculiar- 
ly, and stammered so half indignantly, that I 
could only bow the more politely, until I dis- 
tinguished the question, “Do you mean to in- 
sult me, Mr. Bachelor?” 

I looked at herinamazement. ‘Insult you, 
dear madame ?” 

But she scarce staid for my reply, and said, 
with asperity, “‘ You know that it isn’t my own 
hair!” 

**Good gracious, Miss Bugle, not your hair! 
whose is it ?” 

‘* You know that we all wear false hair.” 

**Very well, dear madame; and don’t you 
know that Mrs. Double Bass wears false jewel- 
ry? Yet you professed the utmost contempt 
for it. Where do you draw the line? If she 
wears pinchbeck, so do you; and her offense is 
less in the degree that a brooch is smaller than 
awig. No, no, Miss Bugle; let me, as an old 
gentleman, advise you to reserve your expres- 
sions and your feelings of scorn until you have 
ceased to be a proper subject of it yourself. 
Pinchbeck, madame—I say unto you, thou art 
the woman! Mrs. Double Bass wears a simple 
little lie upon her bosom, you display an elab- 
orate and towering falsehood upon your head. 
A pinchbeck brooch is certainly no more laugh- 
able than a pinchbeck wig.” 

Naturally, my dear Helen, Miss Bugle walk- 
ed proudly away, wrathfully shaking somebody 
else’s hair at me. But I went. after her, and 
laughed heartily, and begged her pardon, and 
reminded her that old gentlemen would have 
their whimseys; and added that one of mine 
was to think false hair as contemptible as false 
diamonds. Curiously enough, my remarks did 
not seem to comfort nor to pacify her, and she 
moved off without making any reply. 

But it is still my opinion; and I wish that 
pinchbeck were confined to brooches and wigs. 
But I observe that it infects manners and mor- 
als as well as dress, and there it is even worse. 
The further pinchbeck goes, the baser it be- 
comes. I suppose that when I say pinchbeck 
manners, we both think of the same person; we 
picture to ourselves the sweet little Mrs. Janus, 
as every body calls her, who has such smiles, 
and such archness, and such softness! Your 
cousin Ruth went to see her the other morning, 
to beg her interest in a family of whose cruel 
destitution she knew; and Ruth told her the 
piteous tale. Little Mrs. Janus was immedi- 
ately all sympathy, She had never heard any 
thing so horrible. It was too pitiful, too trag- 





ical. What could she do? Any thing that was 
practicable she was anxivus to begin. She hoped 
that Ruth would not mind calling upon her for 
any thing. Dear, dear! it was too much, too 
sad! And the dear little children, too! ‘Tut, 
tut! there was never such a tragedy! For 
about five minutes little Mrs. Janus gushed in 
this profuse way, so that Ruth fels that she 
ought to remind her that there were other suf- 
ferers in the. world, and she must not be too 
lavish in her succor to this poor family. And 
thereupon little Mrs, Janus overflowed in the 
same manner upon a dozen other instances 
which she mentioned to Ruth. Each was the 
most heart-rending that was ever heard of ; and 
she showered poor Ruth with magnificent su- 
perlatives, until she suddenly observed a locket 
which Ruth always wears around her neck ; and 
then, with fresh ardor, a new storm of adjectives 
and admiration set in, and Ruth could do no- 
thing but submit to the pitiless pelting. 

When there was a kind of lull she instantly 
tried to bring little Mrs. Janus to terms, but in 
vain. That lady was sure that the poor sufferers 
ought to have soup, and wine whey, and oat- 
meal, and beef-tea, and warm woolen clothes. 
Indeed, she rapidly mentioned a very long list 
of indispensable supplies, and she hoped and 
prayed they would get them; and Ruth was an 
angel—yes, indeed, an archangel— for going 
about on such errands of mercy, and among 
such cruelly hard-hearted people, too! And 
how glad she should have been for herself if 
she hadn’t used her last supplies of many kinds 
last week, and if, in fact, she were only able to 
do something, instead of wishing and longing 
to; but Ruth had the eloquence of a saint, and 
she would work miracles ; she would even touch 
Mrs. Midas’s heart and open her purse; she 
knew she would; and she thanked Heaven 
there were yet left some such devoted and un- 
selfish Christian women. And where did you 
say you got that locket, dear? It is too lovely! 

This was pinchbeck sympathy, pinchbeck 
feeling. Little Mrs. Janus, who seems to be a 
sprightly, affectionate woman, is no more what 
she seems to be, and is taken to be, than Mrs. 
Double Bass’s glass is a diamond. And when 
I think how I used to see Janus as a lover, 
watching her before he had found her out—be- 
fore, indeed, any of us had discovered her—and 
with what passionate fondness he hung upon 
every sign of generous, womanly feeling, be- 
lieving all the gush and the gurgle to be genu- 
ine sympathy and tenderness, I smile; for I 
seem to see myself as a boy dreaming beautiful 
dreams over the gold casket in my grand- 
mother’s drawer. And as I see Mrs. Janus 
to-day I recall the grave smile of my grand- 
mother, and her quiet words, ‘‘ My dear boy, 
it was your grandfather’s pinchbeck snuff-box.”” 

Dear Helen, I see a great deal of ardor for 
art of a certain kind. But it is all pinchbeck 
—it is not gold, it is zinc and copper. Orson 
has grown rich, and he has heard that rich men 
ought to have fine pictures. Let him buy them, 
then; but why pretend that he cares for art? 
His fondness for art is sheer alloy; but he would 
be horribly ashamed if he wore a gilt watch- 
chain instead of gold. Why not be as much 
ashamed of a pretended feeling as of a false 
watch-guard ? 

Yes, and we may go higher, and step into 
church; and at Saint Rainbow’s I am some- 
times confounded lest the piety be as pinchbeck 
as the Gothic architecture. There is plenty of 
marble, which is not marble, upon the walls ; 
and there are fine carvings in oak and walnut, 
which are not oak and walnut; and there is the 
most pathetic and pleasing music from the choir, 
which is giggling in the gallery; and there is 
Mrs. Janus in her pew, weeping at the lovely 
sermon, and envious of Mrs, Jupiter’s shaw], her 
mind lost in a kind of sentimental fog, which she 
calls devotion and religion. There are counter- 
feiters in the temple still, dear Helen. 

But the worst of all deceits is to deceive our- 
selves. Suppose Mrs. Double Bass had really 
believed her paste to be a diamond, or Miss 
Bugle her wig to be her own hair! Suppose that 


. Mrs. Janus thought that she was really chari- 


table and really religious! Suppose.that the 
zinc and copper didn’t believe itself to be alloy, 
and that pinchbeck was sure that it was gold! 
If we repvdiate pinchbeck boxes, why should 
we not disdain pinchbeck morals and manners ? 
Your friend, An OLD BacHELor. 





LOVE-LETTERS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 
ELL, perhaps they are not technically 


love-letters, but what should you name 
such a missive as this? 


**My pear Sir [or Mapam],—Excuse me for 
again calling your attention to my pet scheme 
for book-making, and for asking for it your gen- 
erous consideration ; for, not having heard from 
you, I conclude the circulars previously sent, by 
some mischance, did notreach you. Inreference 
to the single poem, I have to say, if you can not 
decide upon a favorite, but find that your pref- 
erence is divided between several of your pro- 
ductions, I shall be most happy to give you 
space for as many as you may be disposed to 
favor me with. As I preface each contribution 





with something biographical, you will do me 
much honor by a short sketch of your busy life, 
with notes of your published and contemplated 
works, and, if not asking so much that you will 
be disgusted, your ideas of what is poetry—your 
original conception of what it is in reality, its 
office, or mission—would please me wonder- 
fully. Hoping to hear from you very soon, I 
am truly yours, etc., etc., etc.” 


Now this style of book-making is an abom- 
ination in your eyes, but what can you do? 
The letters are respectful, not to say compli- 
mentary You don’t wish to be, or to be thought, 
achurl. You do not like to give a gruff answer 
to a smooth request. If you are evasive, non- 
committa!, mocking, ten to one your answer 
will be printed bodily, If you take refuge in 
the uncertainty of the mails, and make no re- 
ply, trusting you will be considered not to have 
received the letter, another one rises from its 
ashes, and keeps rising, till the probability of 
your failure to receive vanishes into thin air. 
You can not sit down and say: 


**Dear Sir,—I did receive your letters, all 
of them. Iam receiving such letters at irreg- 
ular intervals all the time. We have now 
reached a point where forbearance ceases to be 
a virtue, and I beg leave respectfully to inform 
you that I abhor the whole thing. You may 
bring me indorsements from every author 
under heaven, and ail the same I hate your 
scheme. Its least fault is that it is vicarious 
authorship—a petty plot to get up a book with- 
out the trouble of writing it, a lazy make-shift 
to acquire credit and money by other people’s 
brains, This, I say, is its least fault, because 
it is a fault that appears on the surface. A very 
casual examination will show that the body of 
the book—that* which gives it worth—is not 
yours; that you are answerable only for the 
original suggestion. A greater sin than this 
is that you are appealing to and actually and 
actively cultivating the worst taste of the com- 
munity—an itch for personalities. You are not 
selecting, or pretending to select, the best poet- 
ry of the country. You are asking only the 
poem or poems which each author likes best, 
and an author is a proverbially poor judge of 
his own productions. Neither do you confine 
yourself to the best poets. Your book isa drag- 
net, into which a certain number of fish must 
be drawn, irrespective of quality. I know this, 
because you ask poems of me—of me who make 
no pretense of being a poet, who never wrote a 
line of verse that was worth reading next day, 
and who never would be thought of as a poet 
except in the last extremity. 

* Moreover, you are asking me to do a thing 
which I should be ashamed to be known to 
have done, and whose doing you will carefully 
conceal in your book. Will your ‘something 
biographical’ of Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
begin, ‘I was born in Senegambia, of savage 
but saintly parents?’ Not the least in the 
world, At the head of Brown’s poem you will 
stand, decorously, saying, ‘John Brown had a 
little Indian,’ and nothing will appear to indi- 
cate that it is John Brown himself who is re- 
counting the story’ of himself and his young 
barbarians. Egotism may be objectionable, 
but egotism hiding itself under alterism is— 
condemnable! When I wish to give my ‘ busy 
life’ to the world, I will give it on the house- 
tops in the first person singular. 

* And, to speak within bounds, what an al- 
together audacious and outrageous thing it is 
that you ask! The profanation of secrecy, the 
exposure of private life, the indulgence in per- 
sonal gossip, are the degradation of our litera- 
ture. This license is the drawback to public 
life, the horror of every self-respectful writer. 
You ask me not only to contribute to the gen- 
eral demoralization, but to throw in my own 
honor. You would seethe a kid in its mother’s 
milk. I loathe the prurient curiosity which 
pries into the lives of others, regardless of their 
rights and their feelings; what ossification 
is it, then, which does not even pay to individ- 
uality the tribute of prying, but coolly walks 
up and.asks you to open the lid yourself, and 
hand out your property to the public! And 
property in posse as well as in esse. We are 
not simply to give notes of our published, but 
of our contemplated works. This greedy cen- 
sus-taker will count not only the children al- 
ready living, but the children who are yet to be 
born. 

‘¢ Besides this, you ask me to stop in the full 
tide a life which you acknowledge to be busy, 
and write you an essay which, to be worth any 
thing, must embody the ripeness of years, the 
reading of libraries, the wisest and widest 
thought, the closest effort, and the finest exe- 
cution; and in return for this I am to have the 
consciousness of pleasing you wonderfully— 
you whom I do not know, whom I have never 
seen, and of the value of whose approval I have 
no means of forming any opinion whatever. 

“Yours, very respectfully.” 


This, I say, is a letter which you can not 
write, because it is brusque and violent and ill- 
natured, and will give your correspondent of- 
fense, and yourself an enemy. So, after all, 
the only thing that remains is to repress your 
noble rage, smile a smile that is childlike and 
bland, and with the poison of asps under your 
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tongue say, sweetly: ‘‘ Kind friend, I pray thee 
have me excused. Ina little while, at most, 
we shall all be dead, and you will be surprised 
to see how little the world will care about our 
poetry or our prose, our busy lives or our 
original conceptions, But while we are alive, 
prithee let us alone. Do not intensify our in- 
significance by thrusting it into men’s faces. 
Do not magnify our smallness by putting us into 
the platoons of the giants, Grant to our self- 
love this boon—that it may be possible for the 
world to ask why we are not set in the ranks of 
the immortals, but not why we are. 

* And even when we are dead, hark from our 
tombs a soft Shakspearean sighing: 

*¢¢Sweet friend, for Jesus’ cake forbear 
To dig the dust inclosed here. 


Blest be the man who spares these stones, 
And curst be he who moves my bones.’” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING BONNETS. 


HX pattern bor~ets have arrived from Brus- 
sels. Straw bonnets, black lace bonnets, 
and a few dressy affairs of Frou Frou gauze or 
of crape, make up the importations, Not a tulle 
or silk bonnet is shown, and but few round hats. 
Straws are greatly in the preponderance, and 
though gotten up in the simplest village-maiden 
fashion, they will doubtless be considered the 
most elegant and stylish bonnets of the spring. 
English Dunstables, Milan braids, and all white 
straws are among the trimmed bonnets, but yel- 
low Italian braids, the Tuscan and Leghorn, and 
the brown and black straws, are omitted. ‘The 
shapes are the modifications of the gipsy and the 
republique, already described. Much of the 
high, towering effect is still given to bonnets by 
abundant face trimmings, yet the back descends 
low on the soft chatelaine braids, and is often 
finished by a cape. ‘The front stands up high, 
not as the coronet or revers of last winter, but 
the straw is simply bent upward and back about 
two inches from the edge of the bonnet. The 
crown is prominent, and often a straw band or 
curtain is added beneath. 


TRIMMINGS. 


The simple ril bon and flowers used for trim- 
ming these bonuets look like a return to first 
principles. Thick corded ribbons of gros grain 
and faille, and the heavy repped ottoman ribbons, 
are used in the narrow widths known to millin- 
ers as Nos, 12,16, and 20. There is, however, a 
difference between the French and American 
way of numbering these ribbons, and it is best to 
say that they measure from two inches to two 
and a half in width. A box of these ribbons 
displays the soft, pale tints that were introduced 
a year ago. ‘Tea-rose, écru, cuir, and all the 
Frou Frou buffs are abundantly represented ; 
next in proportion is the Nile green, fresh and 
spring-like; then pale plum-color; then sky blue, 
china pink, ardoise, and mauve; but more than 
all, black ribbon will be used in conjunction with 
lace and flowers. Occasionally a colored ribbon 
is used with black, some of the handsomest bon- 
nets having black and green or blue ribbon fold- 
ed together; a few contrasts, such as French 
gray and rose, are seen, and very often two 
shades of a single color are used. 

A great deal of black lace will be used to soft- 
en down the hard lines of straw bonnets. This 
is the lace made in Brussels, and familiarly 
known here as thread lace. Scarfs of Brussels 
net, both plain and figured, bordered with narrow 
edging, are pendent from the backs of bonnets, 
and the ribbon strings seen on all spring bonnets 
will be abandoned for lace strings in warm weath- 
er. There are no jet ornaments, and only a few 
straw ones, such as pendent balls and acorns; 
and, as we said before, the trimmings are con- 
fined to ribbons, flowers, and lace. 


STYLE OF TRIMMING. 


It is an easy matter to trim these straw bon- 
nets. Face the standing front, and, indeed, all 
the inside edge of the bonnet, with bias silk of a 
becoming color, usually, though not necessarily, 
matching the trimming ribbon. Above this put 
black thread edging, an inch wide, turned up 
outside on the straw. The face trimming, a re- 
vival of the old-time cap front, is fastened to 
bonnet wire placed inside the front, and slightly 
projecting. It consists of a full ruche of black 
lace gathered to the wire, or of white tulle with 
selvedge, or else doubled and pleated, or some- 
times a ruche of colored Frou Frou gauze. 
Fiowers, or a bow of ribbon, are placed in the 
centre of this ruche, or on the left side, and 
sometimes all the way across. Outside trim- 
mings surround the crown, and hang in stream- 
ers behind. Twine the ribbon around the crown, 
knotting it irregularly with three or four knots, 
letting the ends hang at the back three-eighths 
of a yard long, raveling them into fringe two 
inches deep, and tied in three little tassels. An- 
other way is to take two pieces of ribbon of two 
shades, or else one black, the other blue, and 
fold in layers about the crown, with loops at the 
side and streamers behind. Sometimes a profu- 
sion of bows, with short pointed ends, encircle 
the crown, or a row. of loops overlapping, or of 
loops of ribbon laid in shells of lace. An easy 
and pretty way is to put a straight band of rib- 
bon around the crown, and cover the ribbon with 
a puff of black net ; a lace frill or a pleating of rib- 
bon is arranged to stand above this. Qn the left 
side there is invariably a flower cluster larger than 
that in front, but in harmony with it. This is 
placed very high, with drooping ends, and some- 
times trailing flowers fall behind. The curtain 
used when the bonnet has no straw band is about 
a finger deep, of ribbon or silk, held in box- 
pleats. The strings appear from beneath the 
trimming around the crown, are each a yard 





long, pass behind the ears, and are tied under 
the chin, All appearance of stitfness and regu- 
larity is avoided in the trimming, and there is 
much room for display of individual taste. 
Ladies, we fancy, will again return to arranging 
their own bonnets, as they did before our late 
intricate fashions were introduced. 

A stylish bonnet to wear with any dress, and 
one that can not fail to be popular for city use, is 
a white Milan gipsy, with black lace ruche in 
front, black ottoman ribbon and thread lace 
around the crown, lace streamers, ribbon strings ; 
and to enliven it a bunch of pink roses or of tea- 
rose-buds, field pinks, butter-cups or poppies, or a 
tiny wreath of rose-buds or fern leaves in front. 

Ladies who wear their hair in a large Pompa- 
dour roll select bonnets that have plain fronts, 
without high revers, and with very little face 
trimming. ‘The Pompadour colors are still seen 
in the blue ribbons and pink roses of many 
youthful-looking gipsies. Black ribbon, with 
white chrysanthemums or daisies, is shown for 
more mature faces. There are fewer brown and 
gray bonnets than usual, and the fancy for plum- 
color is in the ascendant. This shade is pretty 
with white flowers and black lace. 

A model bonnet of Milan braid has the high 
front piece faced with Nile green silk, and below 
this a black lace ruche, almost concealed by a 
wreath of glossy green leaves and tiniest rose- 
buds. A standing frill of Nile green ribbon two 
inches wide around the crown has aruche of lace 
and a wreath at its lower edge. Large shaded 
rose, with leaves and buds, on the left. ‘The 
cape is of ribbon, laid double in pleats. Strings 
of ribbon a yard long. 

Another Milan gipsy has plum-colored facings, 
black lace ruche for face trimming, and lace 
laid plainly on the edge of the straw. Plum- 
colored ottoman ribbon is knotted around the 
crown, streamers of black net edged with lace 
hang behind ; ribbon strings. A cluster of white 
chrysanthemums is high on the left side. 

‘The most youthful bonnet is a sewed chip gip- 
sy, almost concealed with bows of pink gros 
grain. The face trimming is entirely of gros 
grain. <A loop of ribbon, with a bow in the cen- 
tre, is arranged to pass under the chatelaine. 
Another has milliner’s folds of blue China crape 
and a tea-rose cluster on the outside, while a 
ruche of blue tulle forms the face trimming. A 
lovely English straw for a matron has two shades 
of ottoman ribbon—mauve and violet—around 
the crown, with a tea-rose in front, and violets 
outside. 


BEACK LACE BONNETS. 


There is nothing original in the black lace 
bonnets just imported. They are made over 
light net frames, and are most elegant when 
trimmed with white flowers. 


FROU FROU GAUZE BONNETS. 


Very dressy bonnets, to be worn late in the 
season, are made of the Frou Frou gauze brought 
out last year. ‘This silk gauze is thicker than 
grenadine, and has its threads woven in tiny 
checks, or in crape-like crinkles, The mate- 
rial is plain on the frame, with rolls, cords, or 
milliner’s folds near the edge; a richly knotted 
scarf of gauze, bias and bound, is around the 
crown ; flowers and a pompon on the sides. A 
ruche of the gauze, bias and doubled, forms the 
face trimming. Ribbon strings. 


COIFFURES. 


To make these bonnets fit properly the softest 
chatelaines must be wern, dispensing with all 
topsies and other stuffing in the back hair. 
Crimped braids, hanging loosely in a net, and 
worn very low, are revived abroad. These are 
illustrated in the present Number. Bonnets are 
placed an inch back from the forehead, instead 
of being drawn far forward, as they have been 
worn lately. 

DRESS GOODS. 


The most elegant importations of the spring 
are China crapes for casaques, over dresses, pale- 
tots, and for trimming. They are in all the 
spring shades— golden brown, chestnut, cuir, 
soft dove grays, palest écru, rose, blue, and 
green. ‘Ihe material is too frail for service, but 
is very handsome for watering-place costumes 
and evening dresses, and in the probable scar- 
city of handsome fabrics will be much used. It 
is three-quarters of a yard wide, and $3 a yard. 
Quantities of Frou Frou gauze in more open pat- 
terns thanthat used in millinery are also brought 
out in the stylish colors for early spring. 


WHITE SUITS. 


The furnishing houses show very pretty suits 
of white bishop's lawn. They are made with 
skirt of walking length, a simply constructed 
over-skirt, with short apron front and longer back, 
draped high on the sides, and a slightly: loose 
basque, that may be worn with a belt or with- 
out. On the lower skirt are three rows of small 
side pleats, each row a finger deep, slightly 
separated from each other, and each headed by 
a ruche of lawn, scantily gathered in the centre. 
A single row of this trimming trims the upper 
skirt and basque. Ruche around the high neck ; 
coat-sleeves, with the trimming outlining the 
duchesse shape; and a belt of lawn, with short 
sash ends trimmed like the skirt. Such suits, in 
very sheer but not fine bishop’s lawn, are sold 
for $9. It is scarcely possible to make them at 
less expense, if a lady’s time is at all valuable. 
Other suits have deep side pleating, headed by 
puffs and a row of diagonal tucks. If the figure 
is thin, a yoke of puffs and tucks is introduced in 
the basque. Nansook and white organdy suits 
similarly made are trimmed with point duchesse 
lace, and will be worn over colored silk slips for 
evening, and over white in the daytime. Em- 


broidered Swiss muslins are also shown. A 
model of these had a French waist gathered into 
a belt, to which full rounded basques were add- 





ed, and trimmed with an embroidered ruffle. 
The over-skirt had an embroidered pyramid in 
each breadth, and a needle-worked rutile. This 
was to be draped over a white muslin, or else a 
colored silk skirt. 


BUFF LINEN SUITS. 


The first linen suits exhibited are of pale écru 
lawn, fashioned like the white suits just de- 
scribed, and trimmed with straight side pleatings 
not hemmed below, but edged with a fold of 
brown lawn stitched on. ‘The bias bands, with 
brown folds at the edge, are above this. Some 
of these suits have the pretty over-skirt and jack- 
et of the Half-fitting Jacket Suit illustrated in 
Bazar No. 50, Vol. III. A cut paper pattern 
is given of this suit. ‘The over-skirt may be left 
open, but the newest fancy is to bring it to- 
gether, and button it all the way down the front. 

Suits of batiste—a linen-finished lawn, in gray 
grounds striped with white or black—are pretti- 
ly trimmed with three straight flounces a finger 
deep, edged with tiny fluted ruffles, an inch wide, 
cut bias. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Srsp.ey ; and Messrs. ScuMAUDER ; JOHN- 
soy, Burns, & Co.; Bauuaxnp, Hatvey, & Co. ; 
A. T. Stewart & Co.: ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; and Lorp & TayLor. 








PERSONAL. 


LorpD TENTERDEN, the secretary of the British 
part of the Joint High Commission now in 
session in Washington, is a great-grandson of 
CHARLES ABBOTT, who was the son of a hair- 
dresser, and born at Canterbury in 1762. In 1781 
he was elected to a scholarship at Oxford, where 
he was distinguished for attainments and good 
conduct. At thirty-three he was called to the 
bar, and soon secured a large practice. At forty 
he published his work on the law of merchant 
shipping, which is now a standard authority. 
At forty-six he refused a judgeship, but accepted 
at fifty-four. Two years later, at tifty-six, he was 
made Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
and in 1827, during the premiership of Mr. Can- 
NING, was raised to the peerage, but did not long 
enjoy the title, having died in 1832. Such is the 
history of the founder of the house, the dignity 
br — is worthily maintained by the present 

ord. 

—Mr. THURLOW WEED contributes to the 
Commercial Advertiser a list of New York gentle- 
men who on the 24th of February, 1831—just 
forty years ago—were the committee who in- 
vited DaNIEL WEBSTER to a dinner at the City 
Hotel. Among the names of the forty-six gentle- 
men of the committee are many that are now 
historical: Drs. Morr and Hosack, the Honzs, 
HaaGertys, LAWRENCES, GOODHUES, OGDENS, 
BoorMans, BRONSONS, Varicks, SEDGWICES, 
SLossons, Lypies, etc., etc.—a very notable ar- 
ray. Out of the entire list only two of the forty- 
six survive, viz., Hug¢H MaxwELL, now eighty- 
four, and Mr. CHARLES H. RussELL. 

—In Irvington, Westchester County, Wasu- 
INGTON IRVING was known as “‘ Neighbor Arvin” 
among the yeomen of Sleepy Hollow and the 
region round about. They knew him not as the 
man who had made the place immortal. 

—Mr. JusTICE NELSON at first declined a place 
on the High Commission, and only accepted at the 
earnest personal request of Mr. Kiso. The judge 
is now seventy-eight, but hale and vigorous, and 
by his clear head, great experience of and famil- 
iarity with international law, will prove an in- 
valuable member of the Commission. 

—It was SyDNEY SMITH who once tolda friend 
that between ten and seventy years of age he had 
eaten and drunk forty-four one-horse wagon loads 
of meat and drink more than would have pre- 
served him in life and health, and that the value 
of this overfeeding was something like $35,000. 

—Hon. E.uiort, the new colored representa- 
tive in Congress from South Carolina, was three 
years ago a journeyman printer in Charlestown, 
Massachusetts. Afterward edited a paper in 
South Carolina. Is about thirty, and right 
smart. 

—Mr. Home, who has been all abroad for sev- 
eral years past on the subject of Spiritualism, 
has finally abjured that ism, and is about to be- 
come a candidate for holy orders in the Episco- 
pal Church. 

—M. Lovis BonarD, a peculiar Frenchman, 
who enjoyed ‘a private religion of his own, 
based on justice and humanity,”’ died recently, 
and left to M. Henry Berau, as President of the 
8. for the P. of C. to A., the sum of $100,000. 
Already they begin to pester Surrogate Hutcu- 
INGS about it; and probably his heirs will con- 
test the will. M. Bere says that M. Bonarp 
was a man of most exemplary habits, who lived 
simply and modestly in a comfortable dwelling 
in Wooster Street, and who devoted considerable 
of his time to thinking about cruelty to animals, 

—Colonel G. A. HOLT, just elected President of 
the Senate of Kentucky, is said to be the youn- 
gest man who ever held that position; moreover, 
an able man and a modest man. 

—General SICKLES officially presented to the 
new King of Spain, on the 2d of February, the 
letter accrediting General 8. as minister of the 
United States to the new monarch. General 
SicKuEs addressed the King in the Spanish lan- 

uage, which he speaks fluently, as he does the 
French and Italian, besides being a good German 
scholar. The United States has been fortunate 
of late in the accomplishments of its representa- 
tives abroad, Mr. MotLey, Mr. Bancrort, Mr. 
Marsu, and General SIcKLEs being fine linguists. 
It is understood that General 8. stands particu- 
larly high in the personal regard of his Majesty. 

—MoncoreE D. Conway, a frequent and ac- 
ceptable contributor to the HarPER periodicals, 
and a most industrious litterateur, preaches two 
sermons every Sunday in London, in chapels 
three miles apart, and has for auditors many 
of the most cultivated men in that metropolis. 

—Bishop CLarkson, of Nebraska, says that of 
the 75,000 Indians in his diocese there are at least 
15,000 ‘“‘good Indians,” who attend religious 
services. Old frontier-men doubt about the 
“good Indian.” They have a theory that the 
only good Indian is a dead Indian. _ 

Miss Ciara Louise KELLOGG has just enact- 
ed what she calls the greatest romance in her 
life. Enthusiastic males of Wilkesbarre, Penn- 
sylvania, next day after her concert to the 
Wilkesbarres, accompanied her in special car 








as far as White Haven. Dinner. Railroad of- 
ficial offered her a ride on the locomotive ‘‘South- 
eastern.” Unhesitatingly accepted. C. L. K. 
assumed the duties of the fireman, and rang bell 
at all stations and crossings. Carried away with 
delight. At Penn Haven alighted; resumed seat 
in special car, and made the remark above stated 
— “greatest romance,” or words to that ef- 
ect. 
—HEnRI RocueEFortT has commenced the pub- 
lication of a new journal, entitled Le Mot @’ Ordre, 
and explains in his opening address that the Mot 
@ Ordre is regicide. 

—General BourBak1 is said to be a wondrous 
swordsman, and often, it is said, performs the 
feat with which Sir Waiter ScorT rendered 
SaLADIN famous—laying a silk handkerchief on 
the blade of his cimeter, and shredding it in two 
with an almost imperceptible movement of the 
arm. 

—Ex-Queen ISABELLA, finding Paris no longer 
an agreeable residence for an ex-empress, pro- 
poses buying a chateau near Vienna, and thence- 
forth to adorn society in Austria, 

—They made a spirited little dash at Mr. Bret 
HartTE in Chicago, to entice him to settle there, 
in this wise: Wirt DexTERr, Esq., a good law- 
yer and cultivated gentleman, who stands as high 
in his profession as BONNER’s “‘ Dexter’’ does in 
his, drew up a paper, on which were autographed 
the names of Wirt Dexter, E. J. TinkHAM, 
JOHN YOUNG ScAMMON, ANSON STAGER, GEORGE 
L. Dun.ap, Mr. ELuis (bank prex), and other 
prominent Chicago men, to the number of thirty, 
pledged for $500 each, for the purpose of aiding 
in the establishment of a literary monthly, to be 
under the control of Mr. B. Harte; and they 
offered to go more, if necessary, to make it a 
success. It did not seem good in the eyes of 
Mr. H., and so on he came to the East’ard. 

—Senator TRUMBULL, of Illinois, expressed in 
the United States Senate, a few days since, the 
astounding opinion that ‘‘ Washington was not 
the source of all wisdom and purity.” 

—English noblemen of high degree do not al- 
ways have, while young, quite as much money 
to spend as would be agreeable to them. Earl 
de Grey and Ripon, for instance, the president 
of the English branch of the High Commission, 
during the lifetime of his father, who died only 
ten or twelve years ago, was allowed a sum that 
was regarded as narrow even to penuriousness, 
and the very simple habits to which for thirty 
odd years he habituated himself he still retains. 
In the House of Commons he wasa Liberal, with 
strong sympathies for the working-classes. One 
of his most intimate friends is Mr. Tom HuGues. 
His father was Prime Minister from November, 
1830, until July, 1834, Earl ~— is Grand Mas- 
ter of the Masonic fraternity of England, and it 
is understood that prior to his return he will be 
invited by the officials of the Grand Lodge in the 
United States to some sort of entertainment ap- 
propriate to that most mysterious and very aged 
organization. 

—RoBERT BROWNING, though born in 1812, 
looks as though he were seventy, so much has 
the death of his wife affected him. His wife, 
whose parents were in affluent circumstances, 
was three years older than he, and very ; reco- 
cious, having published a volume of poem: at 
the age of seventeen. She did not marry h'r. 
B. until she was thirty-seven. 

—Concerning certain very old people—viz.: 
Henry VAN METER, who died at Bangor, Maine, 
February 12, aged 110, of whom several interest- 
ing facts may be found in Lossine’s ‘ Pictorial 
Field-Book of the War of 1812.”—Mrs. E1isa 
LEEson died recently in the alms-house at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, aged 111. Her father lived to 
be 112.—Mrs. Susan Rusk, of Alleghany Coun- 
ty, Virginia, died recently at the age of 117, leav- 
ing a young daughter of 98.—Mrs. PLANK, aged 
106, is still living, and in fair health, in her na- 
tive town of Killingly, Connecticut.—Mrs. Ex1z- 
ABETH KrieEFFER, Of No. 65 Oliver Street, in this 
city, is 108, and a few weeks ago made a com- 
plaint in the Special Sessions against a caitiff 
who stole $20 from her. 

—One of the ablest of the writers of editorials 
for the London Zimes, Canon MOZELEY, has re- 
cently been appointed to the Professorship of 
Divinity at Oxford. 

—Among the fresh artistes who are to com- 
pose PaREPA-Rosa’s new opera company, who 
are coming to warble to us next autumn, is 
Madame VaNzINI, daughter of Signor Biz. 
She is to receive a salary of $2500 a month in 
gold, and all expenses. It is said that the entire 
— will be composed of new artistes. 

—FRovupE, the historian, is preparing a his- 
tory of Ireland under the old penal anti-Roman- 
Catholic laws; but what will interest us more is 
that he is writing three lectures, embracing the 
more salient points, which he proposes to de- 
liver in the United States. 

—The Rev. Morean Drx has been photo- 
graphed for the Boston Gazette by the New York 
correspondent of that paper, who speaks of him 
as ‘“‘every inch a priest. He imposes cclibacy 
upon himself, as in his opinion more consistent 
with the ministerial character, but he urges the 
doctrine upon no one else. He is very wealthy, 
but denies himself all luxury orrepose. His tastes 
in many things, especially in books and paintings, 
are esthetic, but in his habits he is ascetic and 
severe. He lives far down town, in what was a 
fashionable quarter when St. John’s Park was 
the most elegant and retired of our green in- 
closures ; but the ugly walls of the monster new 
Hudson River freight dépot now frown upon 
his windows. At all hours, early or late, he may 
be seen, in his long, black, priestly coat, thread- 
ing the noisome streets of the wretched section 
over which he presides, bent on errands of con- 
solation or mercy. He is a tireless, a marvel- 
ous worker. His thin, wiry frame seems un- 
conscious of fatigue. His own large fortune he 
scatters profusely, and he seems to have no heed 
but the advancement of the Church and the do- 
ing of good. In the pulpit he is austere ; he has 
no graces of eloquence, but he is — 
lucid, direct, and he is often quite original. His 
sharp, somewhat harsh voice seems to give di- 
rectness and force to what he says. His sen- 
tences are like cleavers—so sharp and yet forci- 
ble they cut through to the marrow of what he 
would reach. Stern, inflexible, uncompromis- 
ing, passionately devout, fired with zeal, prefer- 
ring work to talk, he presents in most of his 
characteristics a striking cohtrast with his peers. 
While to casual observation the —_—— of ordi- 
nary passions appear to be dried up within him, 
he is yet, when relaxing from work and duty, 
hearty, genial, and fairly overflowing with cheer- 
fulness. 
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Cusnions, Covers, ETC. 






Corners of Tapestry Borders 
for Rugs, Cushions, Covers, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

‘T'nesx borders are suitable for edging small rugs, cushions, covers, 
etc,, and are worked on canvas in cross stitch. ‘The description of 
symbols under the illustrations indicates the colors to be used. ‘The 
borders may also be worked in bead embroidery. 


Crystal Bead and Silver Wire Mat for Bottles, 
Glasses, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Ts mat is used for glasses, bottles, etc. ; it is four inches in 

diameter, and is made of crystal beads and silver wire. The outer 

edge is trimmed with a border made of large cut crystal beads and 


small crystal beads, which forms a standing rim. To make the mat — Fig. 1.—Crystan Beap AND Sitver Wire Mar For 


‘string beads of the size shown by Fig. 2 on a piece of silver wire of 

the requisite length. With one end of this wire and the first eight ; 
beads form a round loop, as shown by the illustration, and between the eight 
beads fasten eight pieces of wire each four inches and four-fifths long, which 
are bent double. Each of these wires is twisted once close to the wire of the 
loop (see illustration). ‘Then lay the wire once around the loop, letting it 
come between the two ends of each of the eight wire bars, and two beads 
come between each two bars. Twist each wire bar once close to the last 
round of beads, make a new round of beads, and continue in this manner, fol- 
lowing the illustration, until a flat, round section is formed of the size above 
mentioned ; the number of beads between each two bars must be increased in 


CASHMERE SLIPPER. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XVL., 
Figs. 48 and 49. 


each successive round as may be necessary. The ends of wire standing over 
are twisted and fastened to the outer edge of the mat. Next encircle the 
outer edge with a round of large cut crystal beads, which are strung on wire 
(the number of beads must be divisible by three). Fasten a new piece of 
wire between two large beads of the rim, + take up three small beads, take 
up three large beads, take up three small beads, fasten to the wire of the 
outer rim after the third following large bead, and repeat from *. After 
completing the round, fasten the end of the wire and cut it off. Bend the 
bead scallops upward (see illustration, Fig. 1). 


Cashmere Slipper. 

‘Tuts slipper is of gray cashmere, thinly wadded, and lined with red flannel. 
‘The sole is made of felt, and covered with red flannel on the inside. The 
trimming of the slipper consists of red satin and gray cashmere leaves, which 
are arranged on a stiff lace foundation as shown by the illustration. Cut the 
front of the slipper and the sole from Figs. 23 and 24 of No. VIII., Supple- 
ment, cutting the front of cashmere, cotton batting, and flannel, and the sole 
of felt, cotton batting, and flannel. Cut the stiff lace foundation from Fig. 
48, Supplement, and the leaves from Fig. 49. Lay the cotton batting of the 
front between soft net, and then between the material and flannel lining. 
Bind the front edge of the front with gray silk ribbon four-fifths of an inch 
wide. Furnish the sole with the cotton batting interlining, cover with red 
flannel, and overseam it to the front. Cut the requisite number of leaves of 
red satin and gray cashmere, turn down the material of the leaves on the 
under side along the dotted line given, gather the under straight edge, and 
sew them on the stiff lace foundation in such a manner that each leaf 
covers the seam made by sewing on the previous one. In the middle of the 
trimming sew on a button covered with red satin and lace, and, finally, sew 
the completed trimming on the front edge of the front (see illustration). 
This trimming may be made of red satin only. 

Patent Leather 


linper. 

Tus slipper is made 
: of black patent leather, 
: and is lined with red flan- 
nel, and furnished with a 
felt sole. The latter is 
x covered with a crocheted 
sole on the inside. The 
trimming consists of leaf 
bows of red silk ribbon 
anda black buckle. Cut 



































Fig. 1.—Corner or Tapestry Borper ror Ruves, 


Description of Symbols: @ Red ; & ist (darkest), = 2d, © 3d, Gray; 
. we 1 White Silk’ ‘ . 
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BortLes, GLASSES, ETC. 


Fig, 2.—MAnner OF MAKING 
Mat.—CeEnTRE, 
Fuu Size. 


Crocuet Cicar-Casz. 
¥or pattern see Supplement, Ne. XV., 
Fig. 47. 
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Fig. 1.—Corner or Netrep GuipureE Borper For Cusnions, Covers, Tipres, ETC. 











Fig. 2.—Corner or Tapestry BorpER FOR Rugs, 
Cusuions, Covers, ETC. 
Description of Symbols: & Dark Green; & Tas Green ; & ist (darkest), 
’ 5 2d, © 8d, © 4th, Gray; ! te Silk. 

















of patent leather and flannel lining 
one part from Fig. 24, Supplement, 
and baste the leather on the lining 
all around the outer edge. Bind 
the outer edge of the front with black silk ribbon. Cut the sole of 
felt, two-fifths of an inch thick, from Fig. 23, Supplement. Work 
the crochet sole exactly in the shape shown by Fig. 23. Beginning 
: at the back edge, work with a double thread of worsted a foundation 
of the requisite length, and on this work the Ist round.—All se. (sin- 
gle crochet). 2d round.—Turn the work, 1 ch. (chain stitch), * 1 
sc. on the first sc. of the preceding round, draw out the loop on the 
needle two-fifths of an inch, take the needle out of the loop, pass it 
through the front vein of the two upper veins of the same sc., 1 ch., 
and repeat from >. Divide the double working thread, use one 
thread as a foundation, and with the other work, first, 1 ch., then 
1 sc. on the front vein of every sc. of the preceding round. Repeat 
these two rounds until the sole is completed. Sew the completed 
sole on the felt sole, and join the front of the slipper with the sole according 
to,the corresponding figures. For the trimming, make twelve leaves of red 
ribbon, graduating them in size; the largest are two inches and two-fifths 
long and two inches wide. Round the upper edge of the leaves, pleat the 
under edge (see illustration), and sew them on a stiff lace foundation, which 
must correspond in shape to the upper edge of the front. For the bow-like 
part of the middle of the trimming cut two pieces of ribbon—one five inches 
and a fifth long, and the other four inches long, and both three inches and a 
fifth wide. Round the upper and under edge of each part, lay the smaller 
part on the larger, pleat them at the middle, and fasten them on the stiff 


PaTeNT LEATHER SLIPPER. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIII., 
Figs. 23 and 24, 


lace toundation together with the buckle above mentioned. Finish with the 
trimming, as shown by the illustration. 


Crochet Cigar-Case. 

Tuts case consists of two parts, which fit into each other as shown by the 
illustration. Both parts are made of card-board. The outer part is covered 
on the outside with a crochet cover worked with three shades of brown silk 
twist, and on the inside with brown silk. The inner part is covered with 
brown silk on the outside and inside, and one end is furnished with a crochet 
cover. Furnish the middle of this end with a loop of brown ribbon. Cut of 
card-board from Fig. 47, Supplement, two parts, cutting the inner part two- 
fifths of an inch narrower than the outer. On the inside of both the parts 
paste brown silk, after which paste together the lengthwise edges of each part. 
Cover the outside of the inner part with brown silk. For the crochet cover 
of the end of the inner part work with the medium shade of brown silk a foun- 
dation of 6 ch. (chain stitch), close it in a ring with a sl. (slip stitch), and on 
this work 13 rounds sc. (single crochet), in doing which widen in two oppo- 
site parts of the work three to four times at regular intervals, so that a flat 
oval section, two inches and four-fifths long and two inches and two-fifths 
wide, is formed. All around this section work six rounds more without 
widening. Then double this crochet cover, so as to give it the shape of a 
short bag, and push the rounded point to the inside, so as to form a sharp 
fold there, which must reach from one side edge to the other. On the inside 
of the bag crochet a round of sc. on the edge of the fold, so as to define it 
sharply. ‘To the middle of the fold sew a loop of brown ribbon an inch and 
a quarter long, and then sew on the part along the straight line given on 
Fig. 47. Begin ihe cover for the outer part of the case in the same manner 
as that for the inner part, but instead of 13 rounds work 15 roynds, widen- 
ing them so as to make the part a little wider. Then, without changing the 
number of stitches, work two rounds with the lightest shade of brown silk, 
one round with the medium shade, one round with the darkest, aud then 
10 rounds with the medium shade of silk. In the 4th, 6th, 8th, and 10th 
of these rounds form 
dots in the design, as ; . 2 
shown by theillustration, [ P| 
Each dot consists of 3 de. } 
(double crochet), which 
must be worked on the 
free upper vein of the 
next st. (stitch) of the 
round before the preced- 
ing round (take no notice 






































































































































Fig. 2.—Corner oF Nettep Guirure BorpEerR For Cusnions, Covers, TIDIES, ETC. 
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of the next "st. of the preceding round). ‘The dots of the 4th 
round are worked after intervals of 7 st. 
after intervals of 3 st., and those of the 8th round after intervals 
of 7 de., as is shown by the illustration. 
9th rounds pass over the dots with 1 ch. After completing the 
10th round work one round of sc. with dark brown, one round 





, the dots of the 6th round 


In the 5th, 7th, and 








with medium, and two rounds with light brown silk. 
The number of st. in the last of these two rounds must 


be divisible by 8, therefore it must be narrowed or 
Then work 41 rounds of sc. in 
the following design: Without cutting off the working 
thread last used, lay on the dark brown silk, ana with 
(it is to be ob- 


widened by a few st. 


it work off the last light brown st. ( 
served that in changing the colors in 
these 41 rounds, the last st. of one color 
must be worked off with the thread of the 
following color, and the thread dropped 
must be carried further on the under side 
of the work until wanted again.) Then 
work the Ist round.—* 1 dark brown, 
2 light brown, 3 medium, 
2 light brown st., and 
repeat from > to the end 
of the round. 2d round 
(the first st. of this and 
every following round ° 
must come on the first st. 
of the preceding round). 
—x 1 medium, 1 dark 
brown, 2 light brown, 1 
medium, 2 light brown, 
1 dark brown st.; re- 
peat from >. 3d round. 
—x* 2 medium, 1 dark 
brown, 3 light brown, 


1 dark brown, 1 medium st. ; repeat from >. 
brown, 1 light brown, 1 dark brown, 2 medium st. ; repeat from *. 5th round. - 
—x 2 medium, 2 light brown, 1 dark brown, 2 light brown, | medium st. ; 
6th round.—1l medium, 2 light brown, 1 dark brown, 1 me- 
dium, | dark brown, 2 light brown st. ; 
7th round.— > 2 light 


repeat from >. 


repeat from >. 


Fig. 1.—Mustin Unper-Sxirt ror TRAINED 


DRESSEs, 


For pattern and description see Su Jement. 
No. X Figs. 36-41, zi r 
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4th round.—3 medium, | dark 
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sleeve. 


Fig. 2.—Mustix Unper-Skirt ror TRAINED 
Dresses (witnovur tne Urrer TRAIN SET ON). 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XII, Figs. 36-41. 
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in this manner in case it is to form a perfect square ;_ but if it is 
to be longer than broad, work as many more rounds for the 
lengthwise sides as may be necessary. 
at the outside of the border, lay it on at the outside of the st. 
previously left unnoticed, work 1 st. (2 knots) on the first st. 
there, in order to supply the wanting st. through the division 
of the st., and then work two rounds, 
the second round begin the widening, which, from this 
out, must be done to correspond with that of the first 
two sides, as must be the narrowing. 
ing as before until the fourth inner side corresponds to 
the second inner side, and then work one round on the 
entire number of stitches (including those of the first 


‘Then cut off the thread 


At the end of 


Continue work- 


half of the border) without widening or 
narrowing. At the end of the next round 
begin the narrowing, which must be re- 
peated at the end of every round until 
there are only 2 st. left. Work thesé to- 
gether with one knot, which completes the 
foundation of the bor- 
der. Work the founda- 
tion of both borders with 
fine linen thread in point 
de reprise, point de toile, 
and point d’esprit, and 
ornament them with 
wheels as shown by the 
illustration. 


Dress for Girl from 
1 to 3 Years old. 
Tus dress is made 

of blue poplin, and is 

trimmed with side-pleat- 
ed ruffles of the mate- 
rial. Cut of the mate- 


rial and lining from Fig. 42, Supplement, one piece for the yoke. At the back 
edges of the yoke allow three-quarters of an inch extra material; at the left 
edge this extra material serves as a fly. 
ing the contour of the under part of the 
For the body cut of the material 


Cut the sleeves from Fig. 43, observ- 


brown, 1 dark brewn, 3 medium, 1 dark 
brown, 1 light brown st. ; repeat from *. 
8th round.—* 1 light brown, 1 dark 
brown, 5 medium, 1 dark brown st. ; re- 
peat from *. Repeat these 









and net lining a piece nineteen inches wide 
and sixty-five inches long, and hem one 
side an inch and a quarter wide. Face 
each cross-wise edge with a strip of the 
material an inch and a quarter 
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IIorRSE-HAIR PANIER WITH 
Porrs. 
For pattern and a aee Sup- 
KVIL., F 


plement, No. XV ig. 50. 


then 


eight rounds four times more, 
and then work one round like 
the first round. 
rounds with light brown, one 
round with medium, one round 
with dark brown silk, then ten 
rounds in the dotted design, / Z 
with dark QT P 
brown, one round with medium, Mf (| 
and, finally, two rounds with 
light brown silk. 
completed cover over the card-board part and sew it on. 


one round 


the two parts into each other, as shown by the illustration. 


Netted Guipure Corners of Borders for Cushions, Covers, 


Tidies, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 180. 

Boru these borders are suitable 
for ornamenting pillow-slips, covers, 
tidies, ete. ‘The foundation of Fig. 1 
is worked with medium-sized linen 
thread over a half-inch mesh, and 
that of Fig. 2 over a mesh two-fifths 
of an inch in circumference in straight 
netting. Work the foundations of 
such borders as are intended to orna- 
ment four-cornered articles as fol- 
lows: Begin with a foundation of 2 
st. (stitches), and, always going back- 
ward and forward, work, widening 
1st. at the end of each round, until 
the work counts twice as many st. as 
the width of the border, exclusive of 
the edge stitches. Now work each 


half of the border separately, that is, 
on half of the stitches, beginning at 
the left-hand outer edge; work one 





Leaeine with Fur Trine. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., 
igs. 18 and 19. 


round without widening, and after 
this widen in the following rounds at 
the outer edge and narrow at the in- 
ner edge, alternately widening in one 
round and narrowing in the next. 
When the work is of the desired 
1ength at the outer lengthwise edge 
begin to form the inner corner by 
working, after the last narrowing, 1 
st. on the outer edge stitch on that 
side where the narrowing was hereto- 
fore done, and in this way begin the 
widening for the second inner side of 
the border. This must be repeated 
M every second following round, while 
the widening must be done in the same 
Proportion at the outer side. Con- 
tinue in this manner until the inner 
side of the border counts two squares 
ess than the inner lengthwise edge al- 
teady completed. Work the border 


Now work two 


Draw the 
Then slip 


Dress For GirL FROM 1 TO 3 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XTIL, Figs. 42 and 43, 


t? 


Fig. 1.—Srriven Gavzp Grenapine Dress 
WITH CASHMERE TALMA. 


For vattern and deseripti 


an see Supplement, No. L, Figs 






. 1-3. 


the dress. 


by the illustration. 








Fig. 2.—Gros Gratin Dress with Swiss Mustiin 
OveR-SKIRT AND Ficnu. 
For description see Supplement. 


wide, and furnish them with but- 
tons and button-holes for closing 
Trim the bottom of 
the body with a side-pleated ruffle 
nearly five inches wide, as shown 
Lay the upper 
edge of the body in pleats three- 
quarters of an inch wide, which 
must come close together, and all 
lie one way, so that the upper 
edge measures twenty inches in 
length, and sew it between the 
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TlorskE-HATR PANIER WITH 
FRILLS. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. V., Fig. 17. 


At the end of 
the waist sew through the pleats. Face 
the back edges of the yoke with a strip 
of the material an inch and three-quar- 
ters wide, and furnish it with buttons 
and button-holes for closing. Sew up 
the sleeves according to the correspond- 
ing figures, face the bottom with a strip 
of the material an inch and a quarter 
wide, trim them as shown by the illus- 
tration, and sew them into the corded 
arm-holes. Trim the outer edge of the 
yoke and the neck with side-pleated ruf- 
fles. These ruffles, and those of the 
sleeves, are each an inch and a quarter 
wide. Finish the front of the dress with 
a bow of the material. A belt an inch 
and a quarter wide, made of the mate- 
rial, stiff interlining, and lining, is fas- 
tened around the waist. 


Legging with Fur Trimming. 
Tn original is of light gray cloth, and 
is trimmed with bands of gray fur and a 





Water-PROOF LEGGING. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., 


Figs. 18 and 19. 

rosette and tassels. Cut the legging 
from Figs. 18 and 19, Supplement, but 
on Fig. 19 ent the outer edge straight in- 
stead of scalloped. Sew on the trimming 
and the strap as shown by the illustration, 


Water-proof Legging. 

Tuis legging is of dark gray water- 
proof, and is lined with gray twilled mus- 
lin. Cut of the material and lining from 
Figs. 18 and 19, Supplement, each one 
piece. Sew up the two halves of the 
legging and the button-hole fly according 
to the corresponding figures, fell the 
lining and material together at the outer 
edge of the legging, and stitch it all 
around an eighth of an inch from the 
outer edge with black silk. Work the 
button-holes in the fly, and furnish the 
part coming under this with the corre- 
sponding buttons along the straight line 
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given on Fig. 18. With the under edge of the 
legging join astrap of black enameled cloth three 
inches and a quarter wide, sewing it in from ¢ 
to *. Trim the legging with a rosette and two 
black silk tassels. 





HANNAH. 
A Novel. 


By tux Avtnor or “Joun Harirax, GENTLEMAN.” 





CHAPTER V. 


Miss THELLUSON had always been lamentably 
deficient in the quality which is called ‘‘ respect 
of persons.” She tended her servant half the 
night through as carefully as if poor Grace had 
been her personal friend, and a lady born. There 
was, indeed, much of the lady about the girl, 
which was Hannah’s great comfort in having her 
as nurse—a refinement of manner and feeling, 
and a fine sense of honor, not always found in 
her class. For since she had been mistress of a 
large house and many servants Miss ‘Thelluson 
had discovered to her grief that, in these days, 
the moral standard of kitchen and parlor was 
not always the same. Still in her nurse she had 
always comfort ; and Grace, probably on account 
of this difference, or for other reasons—now pat- 
ent enough—had seemed to dislike mixing much 
with the other servants. Her mistress could 
trust her thoroughly. She was, indeed, quite a 
personal friend—as every faithful servant ought 
to be. 

When the poor girl came to herself she poured 
her whole sad story into her mistress’s patient ear. 

**T had no idea I was doing wrong—no, that 
I hadn't!” moaned she. ‘* Two or three in our 
village had married their sister's husband. What 
can a poor working-man do when he is left with 
a lot of children, but get their aunt to come and 
look after them? And then, if she’s young, or, 
indeed, any how, people are sure to begin talk- 
ing. Isn’t it better to stop their wicked tongues 
by marrying her at once, and making all right 
and comfortable? For they’re not comfortable 
—I wasn’t. And they’re not real brother and 
sister, whatever master says. And I'm sure 
they can be married; for there was our old 
squire, he married two sisters, and had two fam- 
ilies, one all girls, the other boys. And the eld- 
est son by the second marriage—young Mr. Mel- 
ville—came in for the property, and is the squire 
now. And nobody ever said his mother wasn't 
lawfully married, no more than, when I came 
home from London, the neighbors said I wasn’t 
married to Jim. Married in church, too, though 
we were Methodists both; and neither the par- 
son nor our own minister ever said a word 
against it.” 

Though the poor girl talked in a wild, ram- 
bling, excited fashion, still there was some sense 
in her arguments; and when she implored Miss 
Thelluson to speak to Mr. Rivers again, and re- 
peat all she said, and ask if there was not a 
chance of his having been mistaken, or if he 
could not, at least, prevent the marriage with 
Ann Bridges, Hannah scarcely knew what to 
say. At last, just to soothe her—for, out of con- 
sideration to her mistress, Grace had kept her 
misery to herself for a day and a half, till it had 
almost driven her frantic—she promised to do 
her best in the matter. 

**And you'll do it at once, miss; and tell 
master that whatever is done should be done at 
once, or Jim will get married, and then what is 
to become of me and my poor child? It isn’t 
myself that I care for. I didn’t do wrong; God 
knows I didn’t!) And I don’t mind what folk 
say of me; but it’s my poor boy. And it’s Jim, 
too, a little; I don’t want Jim to do wrong 
either.” 

And she shed a few tears over even the bad 
fellow, who, she confessed, had in his drunken 
fits beaten her many a time. 

‘* But I forgive him, for he was drunk,” said 
she, using that too common but mistaken ex- 
cuse. ‘And thenI had the children to comfort 
me. Such dear little things they were, and so 
fond of me! And he'll go and bring that woman 
Bridges to be step-mother over them, and she is a 
bad temper, and she’s sure to ill-treat them, poor 
lambs! Jenny’s poor little motherless lambs! 
I must go back to them directly.” And she sat 
up in bed, in an agony of distress. ‘* Oh, miss, 
please give me my clothes, and I'll get up and 
dress, and be off by daylight.” 

This bitter grief, not over her own boy—who, 
she said, was safe with his grandmotler—but 
over her dead sister's children, touched Hannah 
to the quick, She could understand it so well. 

** You must lie quiet,” said she; ‘or, rather, 
you must go back to your own bed beside Rosie. 
You have quite forgotten Rosie.” 

The right chord was struck. The young wo- 
man had evidently a strong sense of duty, be- 
sides being excessively fond of her charge; for 
Rosie was a little creature that won every body. 
So she sat up, fastened back her disheveled hair, 
and with her mistress’s help tottered back to the 
nursery. Soon she settled herself in her cus- 
tomary corer, stretching out a caressing hand to 
the crib beside her bed, where, sleeping quite 
alone, but as sweetly as if all the angels of heav- 
en were watching over her, little Rosie lay. 

‘“*Ah! baby, baby,” Grace sobbed, ‘‘ what 
would have become of me all these months with- 
out you, baby !” 

What would become of many a miserable wo- 
man if it were not for a baby! 

How Grace had ever left her own Hannah 
could not imagine; but found afterward it was 
the hard necessity of earning money, the grand- 
mother being very poor, and Jim Dixon having 
gone off in search of work, and left the whole 
combined families on the old woman's hands. 
Now he reclaimed his three eldest, but disowned 
Grace's unfortunate babe. 





**My boy—remember my boy!” implored she, 
as in the dim dawn of the morning her mistress 
left her, hoping her utter exhaustion would in- 
cline her to sleep. ‘* Promise me that you will 
speak to the master, if only for the sake of my 
poor boy.” 

Hannah promised ; but when she went back to 
her room and thought it all over—for she could 
not sleep—she was sorely perplexed. There 
might be some mistake, even though Mr. Rivers, 
who was a magistrate as well as a clergyman, 
spoke so decidedly. Grace’s arguments were 
strong; and the case of Mr. Melville, whom she 
had herself met at the Moat House, was, to say 
the least, curious. She herself knew nothing of 
the law. If she could only speak to any body 
who did know, instead of to her brother-in-law! 
Once she thought of writing to Lady Dunsmore ; 
but then what would the countess imagine? 
No doubt that she wanted the information for 
herself. And Hannah grew hot all over with 
shame and pain, and another feeling which was 
neither the one nor the other, and which she did 
not stay to analyze, except that it made her feel 
more reluctant than ever to name the subject 
again to Mr. Rivers. 

Still Grace was so unfortunate; so innocently 
wicked—if wickedness there was. And the pro- 
jected marriage of Dixon seemed much more so. 

‘* Mr. Rivers will never allow it in his church. 
He surely would not sanction such a cruel thing, 
even if it be legal, And thereis no time to lose. 
Whatever it costs me, I must speak to him at 
once.” 

With this resolution, and deadening her mind 
to any other thoughts, Hannah lay down, and 
tried to sleep, but in vain. After an hour or two 
of restless tossing, she dressed herself, and de- 
scended to the breakfast-room. 

There she found Mr. Rivers playing with little 
Rosie—contrary to his habit; for he seldom saw 
her of mornings. He looked a little confused at 
being discovered. 

‘*T sent for the child,” said he. ‘Don’t you 
think, Aunt Hannah, she is old enough to come 
down to breakfast with us ?” 

‘*Not quite,” said Hannah, smiling; “but she 
can stay and play about on the floor. I dare say 
she will be good—won’t she, auntie’s darling ?” 

And auntie clasped fondly the little thing, who 
had tottered up to her and hid the pretty fair head 
in her gown-skirt. Mr. Rivers looked at them, 
and turned suddenly away—as he often did now. 

Rosie behaved beautifully—for about five min- 
utes !—and then began to perpetrate a few igno- 
rant naughtinesses ; such as pulling down a silver 
fork, and a butter-knife, with a great clatter ; then 
creeping beneath the table, and trying to stand 
upright there, which SERIE caused a bump on 
the head, and a scream so violent that Aunt Han- 
nah, frightened out of all proprieties, quitted her 
seat and walked up and down the room, soothing 
in her arms the piteous little wailer. 

‘*This will never do,” said papa, sternly. 
‘* Pray take the child up stairs.” 

Which Hannah thankfully did, and staid away 
some minutes ; feeling that, after all, the nursery 
was the safest, the most peaceful, and the pleas- 
antest room in the house. 

When she came back, her brother-in-law had 
finished breakfast, and was standing gazing out 
of the sunshiny window ina sort of dream. His 
temporary crossness had subsided; his face, 
though grave, was exceedingly sweet. Now that 
she had grown used to it, and it had gradually 
brightened, if not into happiness, at least into 
composure and peace, Hannah sometimes thought 
she had seldom seen so thoroughly sweet a face— 
such a combination of the man and the woman— 
that beautiful woman whose picture at the Moat 
House she often looked at, and wondered what 
kind of young creature the first Lady Rivers had 
been. Apparently not like the second Lady Riv- 
ers at all. 

It was exactly his mother’s smile with which 
Mr. Rivers turned round now. 

‘* So the little maid is comforted at last. What 
influence you women have over babies, and what 
helpless beings we men are with them! Why, it 
is as much as papa can do to keep Miss Rosie 
quiet for five minutes, and Aunt Hannah has her 
the whole day. Do you never tire of her?” 

**Never. No more does Grace, who has an 
instinctive love for children—which all women 
have not, I assure you. This is what makes her 
so valuable as a nurse.” 

Hannah said this intentionally; for, not two 
minutes before, the girl had run after her with a 
wild white face. ‘‘ Have you spoken to the mas- 
ter? Willyouspeaktohim? Don’t forsake me! 
Ask him to help me! Oh, Miss Thelluson, ’'m 
fond of your child—think of mine!” Even if 
Hannah had not liked and respected Grace so 
much, to her good heart, now open to all children 
for Rosie’s sake, this argument would have struck 
home. 

‘*T hope the young woman is better this morn- 
ing, and that you did not fatigue yourself too 
much with her last night,” said Mr. Rivers, cold- 
ly; and then began speaking of something else. 
But Hannah, bracing up her courage, determined 
to discharge her unpleasant duty at once. 

‘* Have you ten minutes to spare? Because I 
have a special message to you from Mrs. Dixon.” 

‘*What Mrs. Dixon?” 

“Grace, She insists upon it she has a legal 
right to the name.” 

‘*She is under a complete delusion, and the 
sooner she wakes up out of it the better. Pray, 
Hannah, do not, with your weak womanish pity, 
encourage her for a moment.” 

Mr. Rivers spoke sharply—more sharply than 
any gentleman ought to speak to any lady; though 
men sometimes think they are justified in doing 
so—to wives and sisters. But her brother-in-law 
had never thus spoken to Hannah before—she 
was not used to it: and she looked at him, first 
surprised, then slightly indignant. 

‘* My pity is.not weak or womanish, nor do I 





call it pity at all. It is simple love of justice. 
Either Grace is married or not married. All I 
want is, for her sake and the child’s, to find out 
the exact law of the case.” 

“Which is just what I told her last night. No 
doubt she was married, as she says; only the 
marriage, being illegal, is null and void.” 

“But she says such marriages are not uncom- 
mon.” 

“*T believe they are not, in the lower classes. 
Nevertheless, those who risk them must take the 
consequences. The wife is only the mistress, 
and the children are base-born. I beg your par- 
don for putting plain facts into plain language, 
but you compel me. Why will you meddle in 
this unpleasant matter? It can be nothing to 

ou.” 

And he looked at her keenly as he spoke, but 
Hannah did not perceive it just then. Her in- 
terest was too strongly excited for the cruel po- 
sition of poor Grace. She recalled involuntarily 
an old argument of Lady Dunsmore on this very 
subject—whether any wrong could be exactly 
‘** nothing” to any honest-minded man or woman, 
even though he or she were not personally affected 
thereby. 

“Pardon me,” she answered, gently, ‘‘it is 
something to me to see any human being in great 
misery, if by any possibility that misery could be 
removed, Are you quite sure you are right as 
to the law? It can not always have been what 
you say, because Grace tells me of a certain Mr. 
Melville who visits at the Moat House—” And 
Hannah repeated the story. ‘‘Can it be possi- 
ble,” added she, ‘‘ that there is one law for the 
rich and another for the poor?” 

**No. But in 1835 the law was altered, or 
at least modified: all such marriages then exist- 
ing were confirmed, and all future ones declared 
illegal. Melville escaped by a hair-breadth only, 
his parents having been married in 1834.” 

**Then what was right one year was wrong 
the next? ‘That is, to my weak womanly no- 
tions, a very extraordinary form of justice.” 

Her brother-in-law regarded her inquiringly. 
Evidently he was surprised; did not at first take 
in the intense single-mindedness of the woman 
who could thus throw herself out of herself, and 
indignantly argue the cause of another, even 
though it trenched upon ground so delicate that 
most feminine instincts would have let it alone. 
He looked at her; and then his just nature di- 
vining the utter innocence and indifference out 
of which she spoke, he said nothing—only sighed. 

“*You are a very good woman, Hannah—I 
know that—and Grace ought to be exceedingly 
obliged to you. But you can not help her—not 
in the least.” 

** And can not you? Could you not, at least, 
prevent the man’s marrying another woman—as 
he means to do in your very church next Sunday?” 

“‘Does he? ‘The brute!” cried Mr. Rivers, 
passionately. Then, relapsing into his former 
coldness—‘“‘ I fear nothing can be done. The 
former marriage being invalid, he can contract 
another at any time—legally, I mean; the moral 
question is a different thing.” 

**So it seems,” said Hannah, bitterly; for she 
was vexed at his manner—it seemed so hard, so 
unlike his usual warm, generous way of judging 
matters. ‘‘ But,” she argued, resolved to leave 
not a stone unturned for her poor servant’s sake, 
‘*if the marriage with Grace was unlawful, why 
can not he be prosecuted for that, as for bigamy 
or similar offenses? Either it was a crime, or it 
was not. Ifit was, punish it by thelaw; ifnot—” 

‘*You reason like a woman,” interrupted Mr. 
Rivers, angrily. ‘* When I, a man, have already 
argued the question with myself in every possible 
way—” Hestopped abruptly. ‘‘I mean that you 
women will only see two sides of a subject—the- 
right and the wrong.” 

‘* Yes, thank Heaven!” 

‘* Whereas there are many sides, and a man 
requires to see them all. But we are slipping 
into ethical discussion, which you and I are rather 
prone to, Aunt Hannah. Suppose, instead, we 
go and look at our roses ?” 

Go and look at roses when a fellow-creature 
was hanging on every breath of theirs for hope 
or despair! Hannah had never thought her 
brother-in-law so hard-hearted. 

‘*T can’t go,” she said. ‘‘I must first speak 
to poor Grace. What shall I say to her?” 

‘* Whatever you like. But I think the less you 
say the better. And perhaps, if you could gently 
hint it, the sooner she leaves us the better. Of 
course she will have to leave.” 

** Leave!” repeated Hannah, much startled by 
the new phase which this most unlucky affair 
was assuming. ‘* Why ‘of course?’ I never 
thought of her leaving.” 

“Do you not see? But no, you can not—you 
see nothing at all!” muttered Bernard Rivers to 
himself. ‘* Do you not perceive,” continued he, 
earnestly, ‘‘that we live in a house on a hill, 
morally as well as physically? That a clergy- 
man must keep himself out of the slightest shadow 
of evil comment? I especially, both as rector of 
Easterham and as Sir Austin’s son, must expect 
to have my acts and motives sharply criticised, 
and perhaps many a motive ascribed to me which 
does not exist. No; I have been thinking the 
matter over all the morning, and I see no alterna- 
tive. Grace ought to go. I believe Lady Rivers 
and all at the Moat House would say the same.” 

Hannah drew back. Shehad never resisted her 
brother-in-law before—not even in cases where 
she had thought him a little wrong: though this 
happered seldom. She had found out that, like 
most men who are neither selfish nor egotistical, 
he was remarkably just. Now she felt him to be 
unjust. To send away Rosie’s fond and faithful 
nurse would be to the child herself a very harm- 
ful thing—to Grace, in her circumstances, a bit- 
ter unkindness, not to say an actual wrong; and 
Miss Thelluson was not the woman to stand 
tamely by and see a wrong done to any human 
being if she could help it. 








Still it was needful to be very guarded, and she 
might even have been less courageous had not 
the allusion to the Moat House and its opinions 
—always more or less shallow and worldly— 
stirred up in her something of that righteous in- 
dignation which blazed up, quite unexpectedly 
sometimes, in Aunt Hannah’s quiet bosom. 

**Excuse me,” she said, more formally than 
she was used to speak, in the free and pleas- 
ant, even affectionate, relations that now sub- 
sisted between Mr. Rivers and herself. ‘‘ Lady 
Rivers is mistress of the Moat House, but not 
of the House on the Hill. When you did me 
the honor to give me that position, you distinct- 
ly said I should manage it as I chose. I claim 
my right. For Rosie’s sake, I must beg of you 
not to send away her nurse.” 

**Good Heavens! you will not see! How can 
I, placed as I am, keep in my house a woman 
who is disgraced for life ?” 

**Not disgraced ; only unfortunate. She is a 
very good girl indeed. She protests solemnly 
she had not an idea that in marrying James Dix- 
on she was doing wrong.” 

**How you women do hold to your point!” 
said Mr. Rivers, in great irritation, almost agi- 
tation. ‘* But she has done wrong. She has 
broken the law. In the eye of the law she is 
neither more nor less than a poor seduced girl, 
mother of a bastard child.” 

Now Hannah Thelluson was an exceedingly 
‘*proper” person. That is, though not ignorant 
of the wickedness of the world—the things ‘‘ done 
in secret,” as St. Paul terms them—she agreed 
with St. Paul that it was a shame to speak of 
them, unless unavoidable, and for some good end. 
If duty-required, she would have waded through 
any quantity of filth; but she did not like it; 
she preferred keeping in clean paths if possible. 
Oftentimes she had been startled, not to say 
shocked, by the light way in which some fast 
young ladies who came about the Moat House, 
and even the Misses Rivers themselves, talked of 
things which she and the girls of her generation 
scarcely knew existed, and certainly would never 
have spoken about, except to their own mothers. 
And among the qualities in Mr. Rivers which 
first drew her toward him was one which women 
soon instinctively find out in men—as men, they 
say, in women—that rare delicacy of thought 
and action which no outward decorum can ever 
imitate, because it springs from an innate chas- 
tity of soul. Thus, when in his excitement, Mr. 
Rivers used such exceedingly plain, ugly words, 
Miss Thelluson looked at him in intense aston- 
ishment, and blushed all over her face. 

Some people called Hannah a plain woman— 
that is, she was tall and thin and colorless, not 
unlike the white lily she had been compared to; 
but when she blushed, it was like the white lily 
with a rosy sunset glow upon it. For the mo- 
ment she looked absolutely pretty. Something 
in Mr. Rivers’s eyes made her conscious that he 
thought so—or, at least, that he was thinking of 
oe not of poor Grace or the subject in hand 
at all. 

** Why do you not oftener wear white—I like 
it so much?” he said, softly touching her gown, 
a thick muslin, embroidered with black, which 
she thought would be a sort of medieval compro- 
mise. She was so fond of white that it was half 
regretfully she had decided she was too old to 
wear it. But among her new dresses she could 
not resist this one. It pleased her to have it no- 
ticed, or would have done, had not her mind 
been full of other things. 

“*T was going to the picnic in Langmead Wood, 

you know; but never mind that just now. Be- 
fore I start I shall have to tell poor Grace her 
doom. A heavy blow it will be. Do not ask me 
to make it worse by telling her she must leave 
us.” 
Bernard was silent. 
**] can not bear to resist your will,” pleaded 
she. ‘When I first came here I made up my 
mind to obey you—that is, in all domestic things 
—even as she would have done. But even she 
would have resisted you in this. Were she liv- 
ing now, I am sure she would say exactly as I 
do—dear, tender-hearted Rosa!” 

“Why do you name her?” said Mr. Rivers, 
in alow tone. ‘‘ Are you not afraid ?” 

‘* Afraid!) Why should I be? Of all women 
I ever knew, my sister had the.truest heart, the 
quickest sense of justice. If she thought a thing 
was right, she would say it—ay, and do it, too— 
in face of the whole world. So would I.” 

‘* Would you? Are you one of those women 
who have courage to defy the world ?” 

“‘T think I am, if I were tried; but I never 
have been tried. I hope I never may be; and I 
hope, too, that you will save me from doing any 
more in the defiant line,” added she, smiling, 
‘*by retracting what you said, and letting Grace 
stay.” 
‘But how can she stay? How can you keep 
her miserable story a secret ?” 

**T should not keep it a secret at all. I would 
tell every body the whole truth, explaining that 
we drew the line between guilt and innocence; 
that you refused to marry James Dixon to this 
new wife of his, but that the poor creature whom 
he had made believe she was his wife should 
stay under the shelter of your roof as long as she 
liked. That, I am sure, would be the just and 
right way to act. Shall it be so?” 

**You are a courageous woman, Hannah. 
But,” added he, with a sad kind of smile, ‘‘it is 
like the courage of little boys venturing on our 
frozen pond there: they do not know how deep 
itis. No, no; Ican not thus run counter to my 
own people and to all the world. In truth, [ 
dare not.” 

‘“‘Dare not!” Hannah blazed up, in that sud- 
den way of hers whenever she saw a wrong done 
—doubly so when any one she cared for did it. 
She lad lived with Mr. Rivers nearly a year 
now, and, whether she cared for him or not, she 
had never seen any thing in him which made her 
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cease to respect him. Until now. ‘‘ Dare not!” 
she repeated, almost doubting if she had heard 
truly. ‘‘ When there is a certain course of con- 
duct open to him, be it right or wrong, I always 
believed that the last reason an honest man gave 
for declining it would be, ‘I dare not!’” 

The moment she had made this bitter speech 
—one of the old sarcastic speeches of her girl- 
hood—Hannah saw it was a mistake; that she 
was taking with Mr. Rivers a liberty which even 
a flesh-and-blood sister had no right to take, and 
she was certain he felt it so. All the proud Nor- 
man blood rushed up to his forehead. 

“I never knew I was a coward, Miss Thellu- 
son. Since you think me one, I will relieve you 
of my company.” 

Opening the French window at once, he passed 
out of it into the garden, and disappeared. 

Hannah stood, overwhelmed. During all the 
months they had lived under the same roof, and 
in the close intimacy that was inevitable under 
the circumstances, she and her brother-in-law 
had never had any thing approachjng to a quar- 
rel. They had differed widely sometimes, but 
always amicably, and upon abstract rather than 
personal grounds. ‘Those ‘‘ sharp words,” which 
even the dearest friends say to one another some- 
times, had never passed between them. His ex- 
traordinarily sweet temper—oh, how keenly Han- 
nah now appreciated her sister’s fond praise of the 
blessing it was to have a sweet-tempered husband! 
—his utter absence of worldliness and self-con- 
ceit; and that warm, good heart, which, as the 
cloud of misery slowly passed away from him, 
shone out in every thing he did and said—all 
these things made quarreling with Bernard Riv- 
ers almost impossible. 

‘* What have I done?” thought Hannah, half 
laughing, half crying. ‘‘He must think me a 
perfect virago. I will apologize the minute he 
comes back.” 

But he did not come back: not though she 
waited an hour in the breakfast-room, putting 
off her household duties, and even that other, as 
painful as it was inevitable—speaking to poor 
Grace. But he never came. Then, going into 
the hall, she saw that his hat and coat had van- 
ished. She knew his appointments of the morn- 
ing, and was sure now that he was gone, and 
would be away the whole day. 

Then Hannah became more than perplexed— 
thoroughly unhappy. Even Grace’s forlorn face, 
when she told her—she had not the heart to tell 
more—that Mr. Rivers could promise nothing, 
but that she hoped he would prevent the mar- 
riage, if possible, failed to affect her much; and 
Rosie’s little arms round her neck, and the fond 
murmur of ‘‘ Tannie, Tannie,” did not give near- 
ly the comfort that they were wont to do. 

‘¢'Tannie has been naughty,” said she, feeling a 
strange relief in confessing her sins to the uncon- 
scious child, ‘‘'Tannie has vexed papa. When 
Rosie grows up she must never vex papa. She 
must try to be a comfort to him: he has no one 
else. 

Poor Hannah! She had done wrong, and she 
knew it. When this was the case, nothing and 
nobody could soothe Hannah Thelluson. 

With a heavy heart she got ready for the pic- 
nic—a family affair between this house and the 
Moat House, which was still full of visitors. The 
girls were to fetch first their brother from the 
school-house, and then herself; but when the 
carriage came round Mr. Rivers was not in it. 

‘* Bernard is thoroughly sulky to-day,” said 
the eldest sister. ‘‘He doesn’t seem to know 
his own mind at all, whether he will go or won't ; 
but perhaps he may turn up by-and-by. Don’t 
let us bother about him. Such a splendid day 
it is for a pienic, and Langmead Wood at its love- 
liest time! Do let us enjoy ourselves.” 

They did enjoy themselves, and certainly, Han- 
nah thought, were not much ‘‘ bothered” by their 
brother's sulkiness, or afflicted by his absence. 
The fraternal bond is so free and easy that, ex- 
cept in cases of very special affection, brothers 
and sisters can speedily console themselves with 
somebody else. 

But with herself it was not so. She thought 
the girls rather heartless in missing Bernard so 
little. She missed him a good deal, and set 
down her regrets as conscience-stings. They 
hindered half her enjoyment cf the lovely wood, 
just putting on its green clothing, full of prim- 
roses and hyacinths, and nest-building birds 
pouring out on all sides a rapture of spring-time 
song. She scarcely heard it, or hearing it only 
gave her pain. 

‘*T was unkind to him,” she thought; ‘‘un- 
kind to a man whose wife is dead, who goes lone- 
ly through the world, and needs every allowance 
that can be made for him, every comfort that can 
be given him. He, too, who is always so consid- 
erate and kind to me! How ungrateful I have 
been!” 

So absorbed was she in her contrition that she 
did not notice for ever so long what otherwise 
would have interested her much—a very patent 
love-affair now going on between Adeline Rivers 
and this same Mr. Melville, the young squire 
whom Grace had mentioned. To bring him ‘‘ to 
the point,” as one of the girls confidentially told 
her, this picnic had been planned, hoping that 
the tender influence of the woody glades of 
Langmead would open his heart, and turn it 
from nebulous courtship to substantial marriage 
—a marriage evidently highly acceptable to the 
whole family. Which Hannah thought rather 
odd, considering what she knew of the family 


opinions, and that it was but the mere chance of - 


a marriage happening before instead of after the 
year 1835 which saved Herbert Melville from be- 
ing in the same position as poor Grace’s son—a 
“*base-born” child. 

Late in the afternoon Bernard appeared. 
They were all sitting in a circle round the rem- 
nants of the dinner. He shook hands with every 
body, ending with Miss Thelluson. Words were 
impossible there; but Hannah tried to make her 








eyes say, ‘Are we friends? I am so sorry.” 
The ‘apology fell hopeless: he was looking in 
another direction ; and she shrank back into her- 
self, feeling more unhappy, in a foolish, cause- 
less, childish sort of way, than she remembered 
to have done for at least ten years. 

If 


“To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain,” 


to be wroth with ourselves for having wronged 
one we love is pretty nearly as bad; except that 
in such 4 case we are able to punish ourselves 
unlimitedly, as Hannah did, with the most laud- 
able pertinacity, for a full hour. She listened 
with patience to endless discussions, téte-a-téte, 
among Lady Rivers and her girls, upon the 
chances and prospects of the young couple for 
whose benefit the picnic was made—who, poor 
things, knew well what they were brought there 
for, and what was expected of them before re- 
turning home. At any other time she would 
have pitied or smiled at this pair of lovers, who 
finally slipped aside among the trees, out of 
sight, though not out of comment, of their af- 
fectionate families; and she might have felt 
half amused, half indignant, at the cool, public 
way in which the whole matter was discussed. 
But now her heart was too sore and sad; she 
just listened politely to every body that wanted 
a listener, and meantime heard painfully every 
word her brother-in-law said, and saw every 
movement he made—not one, however, in her 
direction. She made a martyr of herself, did 
every thing she did not care to do, and omitted 
the only thing she longed to do—to go up straight 
to Mr. Rivers and say, ‘‘ Are you angry with 
me still? Do you never mean to forgive me?” 

Apparently not, for he kept sedulously out of 
her way, and yet near her, though not a word 
between them was possible. This behavior at 
last tantalized her so much that she fairly ran 
away: stole quietly out of the circle, and hid 
herself in a nut-wood dell, filling her hands with 
blue hyacinths, 

‘* Hannah, what are you doing?” 

‘¢ Gathering a nosegay to take home to Rosie.” 

A brief question and answer. Yet they seemed 
to clear away thecloud. Mr. Rivers stood watch- 
ing a little while, and then began helping her to 
gather the flowers, 

‘* How continually you think of Rosie’s pleas- 
ure. But you doof every body’s. What a warm, 
good heart you have!” 

‘*Have 1? I doubt it,” answered Hannah, 
with a faltering voice; for she was touched by 
his gentleness, by that wonderfully sweet nature 
he had—so rare in a man, yet not unmanly, if 
men could only believe this! Hannah had long 
ceased to wonder why her brother-in-law was so 
universally beloved. 

“T think you and I rather quarreled this 
morning, Aunt Hannah? We never did so be- 
fore, did we?” 

“ ” 


‘Then don’t let us do it again. Here is my 
hand.” 

Hannah took it joyfully, tried to speak, and 
signally failed. 

“You don’t mean to say you are crying?” 

“T am afraid I am. It is very silly, but I 
can’t help it.. I never was used to quarreling, 
and I have been quite unhappy all day. You 
see”—and she raised her face with the innocent 
childlike expression it sometimes wore, more 
childlike, he once told her, than any creature 
he ever saw over ten years old—‘‘ you see, I had 
behaved so ill to you—you that are unfailingly 
kind to me.” 

“Not kind—say grateful. Oh, Hannah!” he 
said, with great earnestness, ‘‘I owe you more, 
much more, than I can ever repay. I was sink- 
ing into a perfect slough of despond, becoming a 
miserable, useless wretch, a torment to myself 
and every body about me, when it came into my 
head to send for you. Youroused me; you made 
me feel that my life was not ended; that I had 
still work to do, and strength to do it with. 
Hannah, if any human being ever saved another, 
you saved me.” 

Hannah was much moved. Still more so 
when, drooping his head, and playing absently 
with a mass of dead leaves, from under which 
blue violets were springing, he added, 

“*T sometimes think she must have sent you 
to me—do you?” 

‘“‘T think thus much—that she would rejoice 
if I, or any one, was able to do you any good. 
Any generous woman.would, after she had gone 
away, and could do you good no more. She 
would wish you to be happy—even if it were 
with another woman—another wife.” 

Hannah said this carefully, deliberately ; she 
had long waited for a chance of saying it, that he 
might know exactly what was her feeling about 
second marriages, did he contemplate any thing 
of the sort. He evidently caught her meaning, 
and was pained by it. 

“Thank you. Rosa said much the same 
thing to me just before she died. But I have no 
intention of marrying again. At least not now.” 

Hannah could not tell why, but she felt re- 
lieved—even glad. The incubus of several weeks 
was taken off at once, as well as that other bur- 
den, which she had no idea would have weighed 
her down so much—the feeling of being at vari- 
ance with her brother-in-law. 

He sat down beside her on a felled log, and 
they began talking of all sorts of things—the 
beauty of the wood, the wonderfully delicious 
spring day; and how Rosie would have enjoyed 
it; how she would enjoy it by-and-by, when she 
was old enough to be brought to picnics at Lang- 
mead. ll trivial subjects, lightly and gayly 
discussed; but they were straws to show how 
the wind blew, and Hannah was sure now that 
the wind blew fair again—that Mr. Rivers had 
forgiven and forgotten every thing. 

Not every thing ; for he asked suddenly if she 





had told Grace the bitter truth, and how she 
bore it. . 

‘*Patiently, of course; but she is nearly bro- 
ken-hearted.” 

**Poor soul! And you think, Hannah, that 
if she—Rosa—had been here, she would have 
let Grace stay ?” 

**T am sure she would. She was so just, so 
ure, so large in all her judgments; she would 
ave seen at once that Grace meant no harm— 

that no real. guilt could attach to her, only mis- 
fortune; and, therefore, it was neither necessary 
nor right to send her away.” 

** Very well. I came to tell you that she 
shall not be sentaway. I have reconsidered the 
question, and am prepared to risk all the conse- 
quences of keeping her—for my little girl’s sake 
and yours.” 

Hannah burst into broken thanks, and then 
fairly began to cry again: She could not tell 
what was the matter with her. Her joy was as 
silly and weuk-minded as her sorrow. She was 
so ashamed of herself as to be almost relieved 
when Mr. Rivers, laughing at her in a kindly, 
pleasant way, rose up and rejoined his sisters, 

The rest of the day she had scarcely ten words 
with him, yet she felt as happy as possible. 
Peace was restored between him and herself, and 
Grace’s misery was lightened a little, though, 
alas! not much. Perhaps, since even her mas- 
ter said she had done no intentional wrong, the 
poor girl would get used to her lot in time. It 
could not be a very dreary lot—to take care of 
‘Rosie. And Aunt Hannah longed for her little 
darling—wished she had her in her arms, to 
show her the heaps of spring flowers, and the 
rabbits with their funny flashes of white tails, 
appearing and disappearing beneath the tender 
ferns that were shooting up under the dead 
leaves of last year—life out of death, joy out of 
sorrow, as God meant it to be. 

Nay, even the Rivers family and the rest 
seemed to drop a little of their formal worldli- 
ness, and become young men and maidens, re- 
joicing in the spring. Especially the well- 
watched pair of lovers, who had evidently come 
to an understanding, as desired ; for when, after 
a lengthy absence, they reappeared, bringing 
two small sticks apiece, as their contributions to 
the fire that was to boil the kettle, their shyness 
and awkwardness were only equaled by their 
expression of blushing content. 

Why should not old maid Hannah be content 
likewise, though she was not in her teens like 
Adeline, 2nd had no lover? But she had a ten- 
der feeling about lovers still; and in this blithe 
and happy spring-time it stirred afresh, and her 
heart was moved in a strange sort of way—half 
pleasant, half sad. 

Besides, this day happened to be an annivers- 
ary. Not that Hannah was among those who 
keep anniversaries; on the contrary, she care- 
fully avoided them ; but she never forgot them. 
Many a time, when nobody knew, she was living 
over again, with an ineffaced and ineffaceable 
vividness, certain days and certain hours burned 
into her memory with the red-hot iron of afflic- 
tion. The wounds had healed over, but the 
scars remained. For years she had never seen 
yellow November fogs without recalling the day 
when Arthur sailed; nor cowslips, but she re- 
membered having a bunch of them in her hand 
when she got the letter telling her of his death, 
just as he was ‘‘ getting up May Hill,” as they 
often say of consumptive people. And for years 
—oh, how many years it seemed !—after that 
day spring days had given her a cruel pain; as 
if the world had all come alive again, and Ar- 
thur was dead. 

To-day, even though it was the very annivers- 
ary of his death, she felt differently. There 
came back into her heart that long-forgotten 
sense of spring, which always used to come with 
the primroses and cowslips, when Arthur and 
she played together among them. ‘The world 
had come alive again, and Arthur had come 
alive too, but more as when he was a little boy 
and her play-fellow than her lover. A strange 
kind of fancy entered her mind—a wonder what 
he was like now—boy, or man, or angel; and 
what he was doing in that land, which, try as 
we will, we can not realize, and are not meant 
to realize, in any way that would narrow our 
duties here. Whether he still remained the 
same, or had altered, as she was conscious she 
had altered; grown as she had grown, and suf- 
fered; no, he could not suffer as she had suffered 
these ten, eleven years. Did he want her? or 
was he happy without her? Would they, when 
they met, meet as betrothed lovers, or as the 
angels in heaven, “who neither marry nor are 
given in marriage ?” 

All those thoughts, and many more, went 
flitting across her mind as Miss Thelluson sat in 
a place she often took—it saved talking, and she 
liked it—beside the old coachman on the Moat 
House carriage, as they drove in the soft May 
twilight, through glade and woodland, moor and 
down, to Easterham village. And, when far 
off, she saw the light shining from a window of 
the House on the Hill, her heart leaped to it— 
her heart, not her fancy —for there was her warm, 
happy, human home. There, under that peace- 
ful roof, centred all her duties, all her delights ; 
there, in the quiet nursery, little Rosie lay sleeping, 
ready to wake up next morning fresh as the flow- 
ers, merry as @ young lambkin, developing more 
and more in her opening child-life—the most won- 
derful and lovely sight God ever gives us, and he 
gives it us every day—a growing human soul. 

**Oh, if Rosa could only see her now—the 
daughter for whom she died!” sighed Hannah ; 
and then suppressed the sigh as irreligious, un- 
just. ‘*No. I think if Rosa came back to us, 
and saw us now—him and her baby, and me— 
she weuld not be unhappy. She would say— 
what I should say myself, if I died—that when 
God takes our dead from us, he means us not to 
grieve forever, only to remember.” 





COUNTING THE COST. 


DD ap cyenngy often turns upon duly counting 
the cost. Where duty, or the good of other 
men, puts in no claim, we can not too deliberate- 
ly estimate the result of any fresh enterprise or 
line of conduct. Once started on a course of 
action, it frequently happens that we can not, if 
we would, draw back. At first nothing may 
have seemed easier than to have turned here or 
there; but afterward, not so; at whatever cost, 
with whatever result, an inexorable necessity 
may urge us on. So the first counting is the 
ruling point, if only our estimate is true. Are 
our abilities equal to the task—our strength pro- 
portionate to the work? Will our endurance 
hold out to the end, and can we give up the things 
required? Is there reasonable hope that our ar- 
dor will not abate ere the prize be won, or the 
work accomplished? If so, and the object be 
worthy, then onward, and God speed us. Some- 
thing we must relinquish for the attainment of 
any good end: we are here in the midst of con- 
trarieties, and the pursuit of one object frequent- 
ly necessitates giving up another. Moreover, the 
stretch and tension of mind consequent upon fol- 
lowing up any great result force us to abandon 
many other things. ‘The measure of the excel- 
lence of things and conditions is the grand point ; 
loyal pursuit and our own powers, aided by God, 
then remain to us. In the ordinary and minor 
concerns of life, wherever we see our special 
power, in that direction we do well to go, if no 
duty hinders. Wherever we find any stronger 
mental power than usual, there shall we be most 
likely to succeed ; and for that it may be well to 
make some sacrifice. 

It will be found that men who have left the 
most indelible mark upon their age have been 
men possessed by one idea, and who steadily fol- 
lowed that, giving up many comforts and pur- 
suits for that master problem. Many such men 
have followed on steadily to the end they had in 
view, amidst much hardship and oppression by 
other and weaker men, with a noble disregard of 
cost to themselves along the way, after first enter- 
ing thereon. So wecome to see that the question 
of counting the cost should be taken up /jirst ; 
then, if the object be good, cost should no more 
concern us. So have the brightest men who 
ever shed lustre on time worked on enthusias- 
tically, regardless of self, merging self in the uni- 
versal good. The rest of men see the privation 
and weariness, the wear and tear of the man, his 
isolation and loss of many social pleasures ; but 
these he disregards in order to attain his end— 
to realize his overmastering idea. To such men 
is our progress in art, science, and commerce 
mainly due: they, as it were, coerce our knowl- 
edge, and push ferward the march of our race 
with wider strides. Possibly the isolation of 
genius, and its lack of immediate appreciation, 
is the severest cost of its effort. Great men, of 
one paramount object and idea, are generally in 
advance of their day, and so lack due regard 
while living. 

It is a mean spirit that has reference always 
to cost and remuneration, and lets the opportu- 
nity for doing good pass on with the suspicion 
that ‘‘it won't pay.” The best and greatest gifts 
we can confer on one another can have no pay 
in kind, and may cost us much ; but it is a poor 
thing to neglect them, and in many cases we had 
better do our best, and leave the question of cost 
alone. No few men seem to refer nearly all con- 
siderations to this standard, and consequently 
discard many questions involving kindness and 
advantage to others as not worth their while at 
all. Benevolent enterprises find in them no sup- 
porters, as yielding no adequate return (in their 
estimation) for the cost incurred. This is, of 
course, a very selfish mode of looking at things, 
but it is sadly too common among shrewd trades- 
men. Accustomed in daily transactions to weigh 
pound for pound, and look well for profit on first 
cost, there is with narrow minds a tendency to 
carry this practice beyond the counter into the 
relations of private life, and so to measure things 
by a material standard only. Many good men 
of business seem to fall into this hard, matter-of- 
fact view of things, to their own great loss, as 
well as that of people around them. ‘They grow 
to undervaluing the good essentially existing in 
noble actions, as weil as the boon conferred on 
others; and in too many cases looking at chari- 
table deeds only as they redound to the credit 
with the public of those bestowing them. A 
base method this, of counting the cost, and one 
studiously to be shunned. 

As bearing upon the lives of individuals, count- 
ing the cost is needful when entering any special 
line of conduct or any marked enterprise, as show- 
ing our ability or not to pursue it to the end, and 
so to escape failure and the ridicule of men. 
But as regards repeated daily acts of duty, and 
daily kindness to those about us, we must not let 
cost to ourselves withhold good from others, but 
rather rejoice to see some good thing carried over 
from us to others, and so enjoy their gladness at 
possession. We shall probably find the cost re- 
turned to us in another form. Sometimes dur- 
ing life we shall arrive at points where the cost 
demanded from us is very great, and seems al- 
most too heavy to bear ; ifsuch occasions come in 
the course of Providence, we had better not think 
of cost, but give up as cheerfully as we may what 
is demanded from us, though we see no return but 
loss and long privation. In all probability the 
result will not be so bad as appears at the time. 
But if so, no matter: we must give up, and then 
trust. In the future we know not what recom- 
pense may be to us ; cost cheerfully borne, hope 
may fairly remain with us. From some high 
vantage-ground in the future we may look back 
upon each small cost borne in the path of right 
and of kindliness to others, and smile at our 
scanty foresight then, and the littleness of the 
sacrifice compared with the full measure and su- 
perabundance of the good things returned to us. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Marcu 25, 1871. 








ONE WOMAN’S MISSION. 
o34 S you are positive that women have a mis- 


sion?” 

“Yes indeed. And not only women, but men 
too. I am confident that in this great world, 
where there is so much wood to be hewed and wa- 
ter to be drawn, every one, irrespective of sex, 
should put a shoulder to the wheel oflife, and 
give it a push as vigorous as his or her best ca- 
I believe every body is bound to 


ex ibly, one or two persons—than for 
all world and its haps and mishaps; sup- 
pose that one is indolent by nature, and doesn’t 
want to step into the miry roads of existence, 
and help old Time to roll the world’s burdens up 
bill—what would you do with him then? Surely 
you wouldn’t be hard-hearted enough to mark out 
a path of unselfishness, and compel him to walk 
in it against his will and inclination, would you, 
Miss Rose?” And Mr. Roger Thorpe turned a 
trifle more toward his companion, and drew his 
Panama hat a shade lower over his regular nose, 
but not low enough to lose a single glimpse of 
the sunbeams—a hundred times more shining 
and golden from contact with Rose Anthon’s 
bright hair—or one dilation of the delicate nos- 
trils, answering to every new emotion of her heart. 

** Well, really, Mr. Thorpe, I can hardly say 
what I should do with such a man—always pro- 
viding I could do any thing with him, which is 
doubtful.” She looked perfectly in earnest as she 
said this; and Roger thought it just possible she 
might mean it; though a pretty woman, as Rose 
certainly was, who knew not her own power was, 
in his mind, an anomaly, 

** But,” she continued, ‘‘if I knew a woman 
who felt so, I should try by every means in my 
power to show her how much there is for women 
to do that can not well and ought not to be done 
by men. I am sure there is as much need of 
women’s labor in the world as of men’s, though 
not in the same fields,” 

**But surely, Miss Rose, you do not think, 
like many progressionists, that every woman, to 
say nothing of every man, ought to earn her own 
livelihood by daily labor? You don’t believe 
that every woman les a mission to do something 
unlike what every other woman has been doing 
from time immemorial ?” 

‘* Beware, Mr. Thorpe,” playfully shaking her 
fingerathim. ‘‘ Don’t begin a tirade on woman’s 
sphere, because we have enough of that every 

y in the newspapers; and I don’t intend to 
do or say any thing which will shock your most 
delicate sensibility. I do not think all persons 
ought to earn their livelihood. If any have 
means, they ought to leave all salaried places 
for those who have little or nothing. But there 
is so much work to be done that no money can 
pay for—so much that is peculiarly women’s 
work—that I am anxious they should rouse 
themselves to it.” 

“*You—you don’t intend to lecture, or any 
thing of that sort, do you?” and Roger Thorpe 
impatiently pulled apart little bunches of pine 
needles covering the ground about them. 

Rose Anthon laughed—a round, rich, melodi- 
ous laugh, such as one seldom hears from a wo- 
man’s throat. 

** No, indeed, Mr. Thorpe. Didn’t I just say I 
would not do any thing to shock you? and that 
would, I know. I don’t feel any call to the plat- 
form, or ‘any thing of that sort,’ as you say. It 
is well for me, however, that I do not regard the 
world as such a farce as Dr. Jeddler did, since 
I have my own battle to fight with it. No: my 
mission is to secure my own oysters and coffee— 
I can’t tolerate bread-and-butter, and won’t even 
contemplate the possibility of coming to them as 
a regular diet. I have no doubt there is a va- 
cant niche in the world’s wall for me somewhere, 
and, if I look faithfully for it, I shall find it. You 
know, I suppose (though I can’t say why you 
should, except that every body knows about his 
neighbors the things that least concern him), that 
my poor father left barely enough property to 
provide for my mother?” 

Mr. Thorpe did know that the late Charles 
Anthon, who died several months before, left 
but little money to his wife and daughter; and 
he had come that very September afternoon to 
offer his hand, fortune, and, he believed, his 
heart, to Rose. The pleasant time had passed 
without his uttering the words he had intended ; 
and somehow they seemed to have slipped away 
from him during the last few minutes. Rose 
was very pretty, he knew; she was good, he 
thought; and he believed he loved her; ay, 
would have staked his soul upon it an hour be- 
fore. And now just those little words of hers 
about a woman’s mission had turned all the cur- 
rents of his thought; and le felt glad he had not 
asked her to be his wife. Not that she had said 
a word which was unwomanly, or expressed a 
sentiment that could be called ‘*‘ pernicious ;” but 
he could not remember the time when he had not 
had a dread of a woman with a mission, and an 
undefinable feeling that such a one would be 
better as a friend than as a partner for life. 

One might have supposed Roger Thorpe had 
his fortune to make in pine cones, so busily did 
he gather them into little mountains before him 
during the silence of the next few minutes. He 
was trying to reason away his feeling; to assure 
himself that Rose was the same Rose she had 
been when he first came; that her words only 
re,resented theories which a breath of masculine 
logic could destroy. His mood was beginning 
to soften when, between the trees, came the quick, 
sharp ring of a bell. He sprang to his feet, and 
Rose got up from the log on which she had been 
sitting, and said, ‘‘ Won't. you stay to tea, Mr. 
Thorpe? My mother will be pleased to have 
you, as well as I.” 


**T thank you; not to-night. I have, an en- 
gagement, and you know I leave to-morrow 
morning. Be good enough to make.my adieus 
to Mrs. Anthon. And believe, though I don’t 
agree with you about missions, that I wish you 
the greatest success. Good-by, Rose.” 

Roger gave the slender hand he held a de- 
cided pressure in memory of the time when he 
had intended to ask for it, which, to-be-sure, was 
only an hour before. Rose stood watching him 
till he waved his hand from the top of the hill; 
then turned in the direction of the house. 

And so, because the tea-bell rang too soon, 
— two lost the happiness they never can re- 


L. 

When Roger Thorpe had passed out of Rose 
Anthon’s sight he gradually slackened his. pace, 
and began seriously to reflect—probably as rare 
an occupation with him as with most men of 
five-and-twenty, whose faces are handsome, and 
whose fortunes are ample. He might be said 
to be having rather than enjoying a re ive 
vision of the past three months. ‘The first glance 
rested, quite naturally, on himself, and he dis- 
covered a young man well educated, well bred, 
well-looking, and, what was by no means least 
in his estimation, well provided with this world’s 
goods. He had arrived early the preceding June 
at his former home, now empty of all save the 
housekeeper and man-of-all-work. He had in- 
tended to stay only a few days—long enough to 
form a plan for summer traveling; but the hot 
weather came on suddenly, and he had lingered 
till he had ceased to care to go elsewhere. 

His first object in visiting any new place—he 
had not been there for years—was to find if it 
contained any agreeable people, and who they 
were. He was very fond of society, without be- 
ing gregarious; but had few friends among his 
own sex. He was too indolent in body to like 
very energetic men, and too active in mind to 
sympathize with those who were mentally inert ; 
so he usually sought his companions among 
bright and clever women, who, in all respects, 
suited him better. His acquaintance with Rose 
Anthon had begun almost immediately after his 
appearance in the neighborhood, and had flour- 
ished, for two very obvious reasons. First, her 
house stood on the road to the little town, in and 
about which clustered all the society of the re- 
gion, and was, consequently, directly in his way 
whenever he went out in search of somebody to 
entertain him. Second, Rose, being in mourn- 
ing, was almost always to be found at home; 
and nothing bored him more than to call when a 
lady was out. In consequence of these fortui- 
tous circumstances it had been observed by the 
gossips that Miss Anthon had been the recipient 
of many calls during the first month of Mr. 
Thorpe’s stay, the object of more decided atten- 
tions during the second month, and during the 
third it was remarked by these wiseacres, with 
many sagacious nods and winks, that they guess- 
ed the Thorpe place would have a mistress next 
year. 

Roger Thorpe had no particular prejudice in 
favor of or against matrimony, concluded it was 
the natural law, supposed when the right time 
came he should be married any how, and there 
dismissed the subject. But during the last few 
days he had come to the conclusion—through 
what mental processes he could not well define— 
that not only the right time, but the right wo- 
man had arrived, and that the fortunate Mrs, 
Thorpe to be was Rose Anthon. 

All this passed again and again through his 
mind as he walked leisurely on, and occupied 
his thoughts, to the exclusion of every thing else 
(the engagement he had pleaded to Rose was a 
polite fiction), while he sat at his lonely table in 
his own solitary dining-room. He certainly had 
been very much in love with Rose; of that he 
was entirely sure; he was not so sure he had 
ceased to be. And yet he could not—no, he 
certainly could not; he was quite certain as to 
that, at any rate—marry a woman with a mission. 
He wondered how deeply those unpleasant no- 
tions were fixed in Rose’s active brain; if the 
words were the idle utterance of a half-jesting 
argument, or if below them lay an earnest, seri- 
ous conviction of their truth. He would have 
given all he was worth to know, and yet he was 
afraid to ask. As he thought how lovely Rose 
had looked in the light of the setting sun, with 
her nimbus of wonderful golden hair, and her 
pansy-like eyes, he grew vexed with her for dis- 
arranging his domestic plans so suddenly, and in 
his discomfiture almost forgot to light the inev- 
itable post-prandial cigar of bachelorhood. 

In all his reflections the thought never enter- 
ed Roger’s mind that many a woman could find 
her mission as plainly defined, and be as con- 
tented and happy in performing it, within the 
four walls of her own home as in a larger field 
of action. He didn’t realize that there are wo- 
men whose mission is just as evidently presiding 
over households, and managing domestic affairs, 
as there are those designed by nature to be au- 
thors, artists, and musicians. The word ‘‘ mis- 
sion” from a woman’s lips had a horrible, indefin- 
ite significance to him; and before it he had fled 
as he would have done before an army of Ama- 
zons. 

The golden chance of his life had come; he 
had seen the tree which bore for him the fairest 
fruit in all the world, and he had blindly refused 
to pluck it, because its shape had been other than 
he had fancied. Something of this he felt.as he 
determined to go to sleep to rid himself of his 
thoughts, and something like it next morning, 
when the cars whirled him away toward the city. 

If Rose had been a young woman of much 
novel-reading and of weak digestion, she would 
probably have declined food, and lain awake of 
nights over this abrupt ending of the little ro- 
mance she had unconsciously woven in the deli- 
cious days of the summer d. But she was 
a healthy, sensible, fresh-hearted girl, and trouble 





apparently rested lightly on her round young 


shoulders. She manipulated the duster with her 
usual dexterity, her appetite was excellent, and 
her mother's anxious heart was satisfied there 
were no painful reminiscences.in her daughter's 
mind of the weeks that were gone. And, con- 
sidering that Rose was brave and cheerful in her 
daily life, it may-be pardoned her that, often lin- 
gering late over her nightly hair-brushing in her 
own little chamber, she ed of what had 
been, rather than what would be, and acknowl- 
edged Sea herself that the past held for her 
what'théfuture could never give. 

With all the courage of worldly inexperience 
Rose set about looking for the niche which she 
fondly believed was awaiting her. somewhere, 
and, like many others in a similar position, was 
disappointed over and over again. Her most 
cherished visions were rudely dissipated, her 
most elaborate plans abruptly dispelled. At last, 
after weary though patient search, she accepted, 
from sheer necessity, the position of music-teach- 
er in a boarding-school in the little town near 
which she lived, 

If Rose’s life was dreary and unsatisfactory, 
no less so was Roger’s. On his return to the 
city he did what many another man has done be- 
fore, deliberately made a business of trying to fall 
in love with some other woman.’ The thought 
of Rose haunted him, and he labored to rid him- 
self of it by devoting himself to her sex gener- 
ality. With a degree of eriergy quite new to him 
he pursued his sentimental purpose, Several 
times he fancied the old love was conquered by 
a new, but a remembered word or look of Rose 
put the notion to flight. He met cleverer women 
than she, and handsomer, and wiser; for, after all, 
she was but an undisciplined girl ; but the charm, 
the inexplicable something which had first caught 
his fancy, and then won his heart, he could find 
in no other, Thus fixing the remembrance of 
her more surely in his mind by his endeavors to 
forget her, he passed the winter; and the sum- 
mer, with all its sweetness and beauty, found the 
battle of head and heart still raging. Not one 
word of Rose had reached him in all the months 
since he had seen her, Whether she had found 
her mission, and was performing it, or whether 
she was still searching for it, he had no idéa, 
though he occupied much time in conjecturing. 

One evening he picked up a weekly paper, and, 
for want of something better to do, began to read 
astory. It was only a little commonplace love- 
story, but it impressed him very much. It was 
in merit hardly an average story. ° The plot was 
almost flimsy, the action nothing ; but something 
in it reminded himof his last interview with Rose. 
In the characters he unwittingly saw himself and 
her, and through it all ran a vein of sadness that 
touched him deeply. A dozen times during the 
evening he thought of it, and before he retired he 
read it again. It mingled with his dreams, and 
in the morning, after putting the paper carefully 
in his pocket, he walked deliberately to the sta- 
tion, and was soon on his way to his old home. 
It was against his better judgment, but the tempt- 
ation was strong. He wanted to go—which was 
the best possible excuse—and he went. 

It was not a particularly plain or smooth path 
that led through the woods where he and Rose 
parted the year before; but Roger found no diffi- 
culty in tracing it the afternoon after his arrival. 
He fancied he should like to be among the old 
trees again before he saw Rose ; indeed, now that 
he had come, he was not at all sure he would go 
to see her at all. His coming was an act of im- 
pulse ; why or for what he came he could not de- 
termine. Hestrodealong, pushing the branches 
right and left, till he reached the spot where he 
and she had spent the last afternoon together. 
There sat Rose on the old dead tree-trunk where 
she had sat before ; but so absorbed she did not 
notice his approach. He watched her several 
minutes before she suddenly glanced up and saw 


im. 

**You here!” she exclaimed, springing up, 
with a nervous laugh. 

“*Yes, I’m here again,”- Roger answered, 
throwing himself down on the pine-needle car- 
pet, and motioning to her to reseat herself. 

‘* Are you going to stay all summer?” asked 
Rose, after an uncomfortable pause, in which 
she grew red and white by turns, and aevoutly 
wished the heavens would fall, or some other 
phenomenon of nature would occur to break the 
silence. 

“TI don’t know,” said Roger; ‘‘it depends 
upon circumstances ;” and circumstances in Mr. 
Roger’s mind willfully took the form of a fair- 
haired maiden with pansy-like eyes. 

The young gentleman knew very well he was 
touching on dangerous ground, as he lay there 
at Rose's feet, and watched the play of sunlight 
and shadow over her face and figure. The res- 
olutions to which he had tenaciously clung for a 
whole year were slipping away, and his contra- 
dictory nature scarcely made an effort to retain 
a lingering grasp upon them. Listening to the 
sounding stillness; breathing the delicious air, 
freighted with the pungent, balsamic odors of the 
pines; half seeing the sparkling river, winding 
along beyond the trees; contented with Rose’s 
mere presence—he was saturated with the senti- 
ment of the time and place, and lazily wished 
there might be no end. 

A fly lighted on his face, and Rose made an 
instinctive motion to brush it off; but before she 
could withdraw her hand Roger’s had closed over 
it, and held it prisoner. 

“Rose,” asked Roger, after a while, ‘* have 
you found your mission yet ?” 

‘*No, not yet,” answered Rose, with a half- 
vexed laugh. ‘I find that missions are not al- 
ways so clearly defined as one could wish; and 
the opportunities in the world are so limited for 
women. I believe in my theories just as fully; 
but I have almost come to the conclusion that 
my mission must be housekeeping, as I don’t 
succeed very well in any thing else.” 





his feet, and drawing Rose up with him. ‘* And 
I believe your mission is to keep my house. 
Rose, Rose, my darling, do you love me? Will 
you be my housekeeper ?” 

And Rose answered by gliding into the out- 
stretched arms. 

By-and-by Roger told her all about his love 
when he had seen her last; that her words about 
a mission had alarmed him; that he had gone 
away, and tried to forget her; had tried, indeed, 
to love somebody else; and that the reading of 
a foolish little love-story had filled him with irre- 
sistible longing to see her. 
‘* And here’s the story,” added Roger, taking 
the precious paper out of his pocket, and begin- 
ning to read it aloud. Rose glanced at the pa- 
per, and flushed to her hair. When he finished 
it Roger turned to her, saying, ‘‘ You see there 
isn’t much in it; but it reminded me so much 
of you, dear, and myself too, and these old 
woods we used to visit so often together, that I 
couldn’t help coming. Why, by the color of 
your cheeks, darling, I should fancy you had 
written the story yourself!” and Roger turned 
the blushing face toward him. 

“*T did write it,” whispered Rose, hiding her 
face on his shoulder. 

**You wrote it! Have you been turning blue- 
stocking in my absence, then, little lady ?” 

“*No, no; that is my first, last, and only at- 
tempt in literature, Roger; and I suppose I must 
unconsciously have put you and myself into the 
characters.” 

“*'Then, my love,” said Roger, folding Rose 
closer in his arms, and looking tenderly down in 
her violet eyes, ‘‘ since it was your spoken words 
that came between us and separated us for a 
year, so now it is your written words that have 
brought us together again and united us.” 

** Forever, Roger?” 

**Yes, forever, Rose; for love, my own heart 
tells me, is immortal.” ; 





GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN PARIS 
BEFORE THE WAR. 


CHEZ MONSIEUR GRANDHOMME. 


GRANDHOMME was holding his levée. 

. The Rue de la Paix was lined with car- 
riages, waiting for the fair occupants who were 
waiting on M. Grandhomme. It was no trifling 
matter to obtain an audience from M. Grand- 
homme, To be admitted into the sanctum sanc- 
torum of the man who, from his atelier, ruled 
the fashion of Europe and America—it was a 
distinction coveted by all, but granted only to a 
few. In the choice of those few the despot was 
controlled by no recognized standard of rank or 
wealth. They were, of course, drawn from that 
intangible and exclusive Walhalla known as So- 
ciety; but he showed no distinct deference to 
the relative degrees of rank within that hierarchy. 
Like M. Dalmonferac, M. Grandhomme exacted 
above all that his protégées should be distinguées 
and sympathiques. Acting on this first princi- 
ple, he behaved with startling audacity in the 
distribution of his favors. An embassadress 
would be kept ‘‘ making antichambre,” and al- 
lowed to return again and again, before being 
admitted to the presence-chamber; while the 
autocrat was deliberately devoting the energies 
of his milliner mind to the decoration of some 
new beauty from the provinces, whom Madame 
l’Ambassadrice would hesitate before inviting to 
her Samedis. A millionaire banker's wife would 
be dismissed with oracular laconism, and handed 
over to one of the subaltern priestesses of the 
Grandhomme temple; while the great man him- 
self attended to the case of one of his favorites— 
a lady of moderate income, comparatively speak- 
ing (all M. Grandhomme’s votaries were supposed 
to be women of fortune), and expended himself 
in the combination of a succés for her next ball. 
Like all human beings possessed of absolute pow- 
er, he was apt to exercise it too often at the bid- 
ding of his own caprice. 

The first person who caught my eye on this 
particular day was my beautiful friend Berthe. 
Indeed, I had begged her to look in there dur- 
ing the afternoon, to keep me in countenance; 
and as the Grandhomme galleries were a sort of 
fashionable lounge, where tout Paris met for 
**combination” and gossip, she made no diffi- 
culty of doing so. 

‘*It’s very gentille of you to have come,” I 
said, making my way up to her, after answering 
nods of recognition on either side; ‘‘ and now 
you must help me to order my costume.” 

‘¢ What is it to be?” 

‘Nothing very showy. I thought of having 
violet gros grain.” 

“‘Hum !” muttered Berthe, looking dubiously 
at my hair; ‘‘I doubt the wisdom of that. You 
are rather pale to venture on violet, chérie. But 


here comes Monsieur Grandhomme. We will 
consult him.” 
Consult M. Grandhomme! Why, I had as 


soon dreamed of consulting the Grand Lama. 
Scores of women, whose reckless extravagance 
could have laid legitimate claim to that honor, 
had gone on ruining their husbands, season after 
season, and never been so privileged. But Berthe 
was in her own way as great'a power as M. Grand- 
homme. If he was l'homme de la mode, she was 
la femme & la mode; each ruled fashion in a 
separate empire, and treated together on equal 
terms. 

‘* What nonsense!” I exclaimed, laughing at 
the bare notion of such an absurdity. ‘‘ While 
all Paris is waiting here to order unlimited won- 
ders, is it likely he will lose his time with me?” 

‘* We shall see,” replied Berthe, with a saucy 
air of conscious supremacy over tout Paris there 
assembled. ‘‘ Ah! the Princesse de M has 
caught him, I see, and she’s sure to keep him 
half an hour. Let us sit down and bide our 
time.” 








“I think so too,” cried Roger, springing to 


We sat down. 
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** Chére Comptesse, you would be an angel of 
charity to give me a little advice about my fancy 
dress for la Marine,” said a young girl, running 
up to Berthe, and taking her hand with pretty 
beseechingness. ‘‘I’ve come four times, and 
waited the whole afternoon each time, and lost 
my singing-lesson twice, in hopes of getting to 
speak to Monsieur Grandhomme; and he has 
never even looked at me. Do, please, give me 
. an idea! I have more confidence in you than 

any one, except Monsieur Grandhomme. Mam- 
ma advises me to go en Bergére de Watteau ; but 
I’m afraid I’m too tall for that.” 

Berthe was good-nature personified; she did 
not know what jealousy meant; and she took a 
nice womanly pleasure in helping other women 
to look their best. 

‘¢ Well—perhaps,” she answered, reflectively ; 
‘but I’m not sure. Watteau would suit your 
face to perfection ; and as to your height, I don’t 
see why a shepherdess should invariably be small. 
Besides, the short petticoat and the hat, and the 
whole character of the costume, are adapted to 
take from one’s height. On the other hand, there 
are sure to be flocks of Bergéres.. My dear child, 
you should have spoken to me of this before— 
quietly, when I could have pondered it over with 
a calm brain. One can not think out a subject 
seriously in a whirl like this. Come to me this 
evening; you will find me alone, and we will 
put our heads together, and combine something 
delicious and new.” 

‘¢ Dear madame, how good you are!” and the 
girl kissed her in a rapture of gratitude. ‘‘ Then 

- I will tell mamma we may go now. She is so 
tired waiting here day after day, and always dis- 
appointed.” 

“*Stop!” cried Berthe, calling after her; ‘‘ wait 
a little. Madame de M—— is going to release 
Monsieur Grandhomme. See; they are moving 
this way. I shall seize him, and make him de- 
tide for you on the spot.” 

The girl, blushing with delight, did as she was 
told, and in a nervous flutter of excitement stood 
close to Berthe, watching the great man drawing 


igh. 

While the Princesse de M—— was closing 
her conference, many minor ones were going on 
all round us. 

“*T don’t feel my mind made up about it,” ob- 
served a dashing, handsome, and, as she would 
herself have said, gorgeously dressed person, 
whose loud voice and nasal intonation left no 
doubt as to her nationality. ‘‘It’s not the ex- 
pense that stops me. Mr. T. K. gives me ten 
thousand dollars a year for my clothes, and likes 
me to be as well dressed as any lady in the States. 
Besides, I’m going over to London by-and-by ; 
and I want the Britishers to think pretty consid- 
erable pumpkins of me.” 

‘“*T reckon they’re sure to,” replied the lady 
addressed; ‘‘I’d have it, if I were you; you're 
safe not to see one like it in London; and 1 know 
there’s nothing takes there in society so much as 
that style of dress; and, as you say, Mr. T. K. 
don’t mind about the 4 

‘* Mademoiselle!” called out the first speaker ; 
‘*T want to give an order.” 

‘*Madame is English? American? Ah! 
good. Will madame take the trouble to pass to 
the room on the right? She will be attended to 
at once.” 

‘* Are there separate establishments for every 
nationality ?” I inquired of Berthe, who, being 
a habitué, knew the ways of the house. 

‘* For the Americans, yes. They pay double 
for most things.” 

‘“¢ What a shame!” 

“Oh dear, no; they like it—at least the set of 
which these are specimens. The nice ones don't 
come here. Oh, see there! Madame de K—— 
is ordering something pretty.” 

In a group near us an elderly lady was con- 
centrating her whole soul on the discourse of a 
premiére demoiselle, who was holding forth in an 
earnest, declamatory manner on some ‘‘ combi- 
nation” which clearly did not approve itself to 
the elderly lady’s conscience. 

‘*How unfortunate that my daughter-in-law 
can not return in time to select for herself!” she 
observed, with grave anxiety; ‘‘the world has 
changed so much since I went to balls—fifteen 
years ago—that it is very puzzling ; and I don’t 
like the responsibility of choosing one out of such 
a multitude.” 

‘* Let Madame la Marquise be tranquil,” urged 
the Frenchwoman, soothingly. ‘‘ Let her con- 
fide in me. I have studied the complexion, the 
tournure, the physiognomy—in a word, the whole 
style of Madame la Marquise jeune; and I take 
on myself the responsibility of the choice.” 

“But my daughter-in-law is so difficile. If it 
should not please her? or if some one else should 
order the same for the same evening? Think 
what a deception! She would never forgive 
me!” 

“*T entreat Madame la Marquise to put her 
trustin me. Her daughter-in-law left entirely to 
my imagination the toilette she wore on Thurs- 
day last at la Guerre; and if Madame la Mar- 
quise reads the Figaro cautiously” (that she 
should not read it at all was a flight of absurdity 
that never occurred to the Frenchwoman) ‘she 
will have seen the compte-rendu of that toilette. 
It was the success of the night both in beauty of 
execution and in becomingness.” 

“On Thursday night!” repeated the elderly 
lady, brightening up; ‘‘why, then it must be 
quite fresh, and she can wear it at the Marine. 
How glad I am you mentioned it!” 

“*Pardon, madame!” exclaimed the demoi- 
selle, clasping her hands, with an expression half 
shocked, half amused. ‘‘'That would, indeed, 
bea misfortune. What! la Marquise de C—— 
appear twice in the same ball dress! In Paris! 


an elegant woman, so much looked up to!” 

‘“* And why not, if the dress is so becoming ?” 
boldly demanded the mother-in-law, yet with a 
vague, uncomfortable sense of impropriety. 


The demoiselle shook her head, drew near, 
and lowering her voice to a tone of confidence: 

** Seriously, Madame la Marquise, it can not 

A woman who respects herself does not do 
such things. In the provinces, or in England,” 
with an exhaustive shrug, ‘‘perhaps; but in 
Paris—impossible !” 

“Then [ wash my hands of it. I can make 
nothing out of it. ‘The world is turned topsy- 
turvy. Women are gone mad. A woman who 
respects herself!” And, tossing up her head, the 
mother-in-law walked off, repeating as she went, 
‘* A woman who respects herself! What fools 
they are!” 

Meanwhile M. Grandhomme, who occasional- 
ly, suiting himself to his company, aped the man- 
ners of a courtier, having bowed his princess to 
the head of the stairs, came back to the gallery ; 
where he had no sooner reappeared than every’ 
head was turned toward him in eager expecta- 
tion, each impatient for a sign. But the en- 
chanter moved among them with averted eye, 
and an air of patronizing conceit, that bespoke 
the man ‘‘whose chariot was the nucleus of a 
comet, whose train filled the whole streets.” He 
bowed jauntily on either side of him, with a cho- 
rus of supplication ringing in his ears. 

Berthe. stood up as the Turkish fez in which 
M. Grandhomme was pleased to cover his noble 
head approached. She was too good a woman 
and a gentlewoman to ‘‘ Dear Monsieur Grand- 
homme” him, or to stoop to any of the servile 
graces with which others fawned on his Czar- 
ship; she merely said, in her gracious, grande- 
dame way, 

**Good-day, Monsieur Grandhomme. When 
you are ready, I want you for a moment.” 

“Tam always ready when Madame la Com- 
tesse commands.” 

He bowed down till the tassel of his fez nearly 
swept the ground, threw open a door of the long 
gallery, and motioned her to enter. She beck- 
oned me and her little protégée in first. M. 
Grandhomme followed, and closed the door be- 
hindhim. We were in Madame Grandhomme’s 
boudoir, It was a superlative mark of distinc- 
fion to be admitted into this room. Wonderful 
stories were current concerning the Asiatic splen- 
dor of the furniture, and the beauty of the works 
of art that adorned it. The effect of the whole 
was certainly dazzling. But what struck me 
most was the carpet. It was composed of al- 
ternate squares of Aubusson and Zibeline, the 
design being an inspiration of M. Grandhomme’s. 
Before this original chef-d’ceuvre was sent home 
to its author an exiled queen, who was just then 
furnishing a hétel in the Champs Elysées, saw it 
and envied it; but on hearing by whom it had 
been ordered, and at what a price—twenty thou- 
sand francs—she answered, with a smile, 

** Ah, I thought such a costly folly could only 
be for a reigning sovereign !” 

“*T want you to give an idea to mademoiselle 
for a fancy dress,” began Berthe, laying a hand 
on the young girl’s arm in a motherly way that 
she affected with women younger than herself. 
‘*What do you say to a pink Bergére?” 

‘* Permit me, mademoiselle.” 

Monsieur Grandhomme drew her toward the 
window, set her standing before him, with the 
light full upon her face, looked at her intently 
for a moment, and shook his head. 

“ae ?” said Berthe, inquiringly ; ‘she’s too 
ta ” 

**'Too tall and too pale. 
by night.” 

He crossed the room, and opened a door into 
one that was brilliantly illuminated with wax- 
light. We all trooped in after him. 

**Poor child! What a perfidious counsel it 
was to suggest pink to her!” he said, looking 
rather reproachfully at Berthe. ‘‘Let us see 
how you bear deep rose.” 

He stretched out his hand, and, with the ra- 
pidity of magic, a satellite, whose talent—only 
second to that of the great luminary round which 
she revolved—had promoted her to the high post 
of assisting Monsieur Grandhomme in his #xs- 
thetic combinations, flew toward us with a cloud 
of tulle of every shade of rose, pink, and crimson 
in the gamut of carmine. He flung a rose-col- 
ored scarf round the girl’s shoulders, held it close 
to her cheek, cast it aside, snatched up a crim- 
son one, applied it in the same way, and threw 
that from him. He called for a blue gamut. 
It was brought, tested, and rejected impatiently. 

““A very difficult subject, I see,” observed 
Monsieur Grandhomme, drawing his hand across 
his forehead, and looking down intently at his 
boots. Presently, glancing up at her, he said, 

‘*Did you ever appear as a naiade?” 

“‘Never, monsieur, I should be afraid of the 

n , 


But we must see her 


‘* There is green and green; your pallor would 
suit certain attenuated shades of it. But no— 
this is your first fancy costume ?” 

‘*Yes, monsieur.” 

‘*Then we must run no risks. I shall order 
you white—all white. You shall appear as a 
snow-storm.—Write.” 

He turned to the first satellite. 
her combination-book, and wrote: 

“*Short white satin skirt, tulle puffs in profu- 
sion; clouds of tulle over the puffs, with flocks 
of swan’s-down falling over them. Swan’s-down 
slippers, with snow-drops half buried in the 
down. Coiffure, hair en tourbillon, with a snow- 
drop here and there. Crystal icicles scattered 
over the dress from head to foot. A cloud of 
white tulle enveloping the whole.” 

‘* What a dream!” burst from the breathless 
girl, as she clasped her hands in ecstasy and 
looked at Berthe. 

** And now, madame?” sail Monsieur Grand- 
homme, turning to me with the peremptory 
manner of a man who knew the value of his 
time. 

I shall spare my readers the platitude of my 


She flew to 





own costume. It may, however, interest them 





to know that violet was discarded, as too great 
a risk for my complexion and for my hair, which, 
according to M. Grandhomme, had not sufficient 
tone to relieve it. 

** Au revoir, chérie,” said Berthe, as we part- 
ed at M. Grandhomme’s door. ‘‘I shall be at 
Madame Follibel’s to-morrow between three and 
four. ‘Try and look in, and help me about bon- 
nets.” 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


FFICIAL letters from Minister Washburne, 
in Paris, recognize the kindness and courtesy 
extended to him by the French authorities during 
the siege. Mr. Washburne appears to have been 
successful in protecting all American property 
from injury, so that when our countrymen re- 
turn to their homes in Paris they will find them 
in as = condition as when they left. This re- 
sult, however, was not accomplished without 
most vigilant guardianship. any attempts 
were made to interfere with American property, 
such as quartering officers and soldiers in vacant 
apartments, sheltering refugees from neighbor- 
ing villages in them, and the like; but uniform- 
Wy, when the attention of the government of the 
ational Defense was called to such matters, 
they were promptly remedied. One American 
only is reported to have lost his lite by the bom- 
bardment. This was a Mr. Swagar, of Louis- 
ville, who was wounded by the bursting of a 
bomb in his room in the Rue Casimer-Langue. 
His foot was so mutilated that amputation was 
found necessary. For some days he bore the 
surgical operation so well as to give great hopes 
of recovery; but, although he received every 
care and attention at the American ambulance, 
he finally succumbed. Notwithstanding that 
tag aera have cautioned persons not to return 
Paris just yet, many Americans—with their 
proverbial enterprise—have entered the city, de- 
sirous of obtaining an early view of affairs. The 
Grand Hotel, however, is still an ambulance, and 
full of wounded men, among whom putrid fever 
has been er raging. The building will 
require a thorough purification before it can be 
opened to the traveling public. 





Euridiki is the name of a new weekly period- 
ical, written in modern Greek, which has recent- 
ly appeared in Constantinople. Itis designed to 
promote the intellectual development of wo- 
men, and will contain a series of lives of distin- 
eye 7 women. Emilia Leonzias is the lady ed- 

tor of this new periodical ; and, considering the 
place of publication, it may be regarded as a sig- 
nificant index of the times. 





A singular circumstance is mentioned in con- 
nection with the siege of Paris—that during the 
whole period of the siege only five suicides were 
committed in the city. That is a wonderful im- 
provement over ordinary times, 





‘*Holmes’s Hole” is hereafter to be known by 
the more pleasant and euphonious name of 
“Vineyard Haven.” 





According to the report of a Moravian mission- 
ary our favorite hymn, ‘‘From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains,”’ should be modified, or pronounced 
obsolete. Having labored in that country forty 
years, he has returned to as, aor and reports 
that in all Greenland there is but one station in 
the neighborhood of which there are heathen. 
With this exception, all the Greenlanders now 
profess Christianity. 


There are now seventy-two postmistresses in 
the United States, who receive salaries of one 
thousand dollars and ypward. These offices are 
reported at Washington to be well managed. 





Not long ago a lady missionary, who 18 accus- 
tomed to see much want and misery in the dark 
_ of New York city, visited a damp cellar 

asement in Stanton Street. There she found 
the heart-broken wife of a drunkard, who is now 
confined on the Island. Three little children, 
one an infant, depended on her for food and 
clothing. The woman stated that she earned 
$1 68 per week by making overalls at six cents 
a pair, hand-made, which she has to carry on 
foot from her home down to a place near Fulton 
Street, not being able to pay car fare for herself 
and bundle. Out of this scanty income $4 per 
month is paid for rent. 





A sad and touching incident occurred in Dor- 
chester County, Maryland, a short time ago. A 
little boy having ventured near some burning 
brush on a lot of land about being cleared, his 
clothes caught fire, and he fell amidst the flam- 
ing grass. is cries of agony were soon heard, 
but before assistance could reach him his flesh 
was shockingly burned. The child was found 
on his hands and knees vainly trying to escape 
the devouring element. During the four hours 
that intervened between his rescue and his death 
his sufferings can scarcely be imagined, as he 
was conscious to the end. But his last words 
were: ‘Father, kiss me; I can not move my 
lips. Please give me water. Do not cry, 
mamma.”’ 





The North German Gazette states that the 
84,900 men, under General Bourbaki, who have 
taken refuge in Switzerland, swell the number 
of French prisoners and of fugitives interned 
in neighboring states to more than a million; 
930,000 are prisoners of war; nearly 20,900 fled 
into Belgium after the battles of Metz and Se- 
dan, and more than 80,000 have now crossed the 
Swiss frontier. 





It is no easy task to measure the velocity of 
the wind on Mount Washington. The ane- 
mometer is the instrument used, which consists 
of four hemispherical cups attached to horizon- 
tal bars crossing each other at right angles. 
These bars are attached in the centre to a verti- 
eal shaft, which has at its lower extremity an 
endless screw, and the latter gives motion to a 
series of wheels regulating the movement of a 
dial in a little box above. The dial is divided 
into one hundred degrees, each degree repre- 
senting fifty revolutions of the cups, or one- 
tenth of a mile. A stationary index measures 
the rate up to five miles an hour, and a second 
index marks the additional miles. Sometimes 
the anemometer is made stationary with a self- 
registering apparatus; but this not being possi- 





outside the building, and holds the instrument 
in his hands, where the cups are fully exposed to 
the action of the wind, long enough to give him 
a sure basis for calculation—perhaps from two 
to ten minutes. When the wind is very high a 
rope is tied around the observer, so that he may 
be drawn back into the building in cese he is 
likely to be blown away. Often it is necessary 
to lie down upon the ground while taking the 
observation; and in any case the exposure to a 
violent wind, for only a few moments, is very 
exhausting. 





Mr. Spurgeon has written a circular in behalt 
ot the ‘“ Working-man’s Lord’s Day Rest Asso- 
ciation,”’ in favor of petitions to Parliament to 
relieve the twenty thousand letter-carriers from 
labor on Sundays. These carriers walk sixteen 
to twenty miles every day, and need one day’s rest. 





The Dark Blue is the somewhat fanciful name 
of a new illustrated monthly magazine which is 
about to be issued in London. Many distin- 
guished writers are numbered among its contrib- 
utors, 





The cathedral of St. Denis was most carefully 
protected by sand-bags during the bombard- 
ment, and has sustained but little injury. Only 
four shells penetrated to the interior of the 
building. 

Who would not emigrate to San Domingo, 
and luxuriate upon the fruits of the land? Some 
of the late accounts are so enthusiastic as to lead 
to the expectation that the tide will turn that 
way immediately. A visitor who accompanied 
the recent commission gives the following ap- 
petizing and enchanting description: “‘ Of fruits 
we have sweet oranges, sour oranges, bananas 
(ten kinds), plantains, many apples, custard a 
ples (delicious), tamarinds (sweet and sour), 
rose apples, sugar-cane (four kinds), mangoes, 
(delightful fruit), figs, grapes of green and pur- 
ple varieties, lemons (8weet and sour), cocoa- 
nuts, limes (sweet and sour), plums (two kinds), 
nisperas fuma (a pickle pear), moya, and sev- 
eral other varieties. Of vegetables we have 
palm cabbages, egg-plant, cucumbers (‘arge and 
small), string-beans, green pease, beans (twenty 
varieties), squash, cimlyns, yams (a dozen differ- 
ent kinds), sweet-potatoes, Irish potatoes, rad- 
ishes, turnips, lettuce, corn (two or three kinds), 
beets, green ginger, tomatoes, green pepper 
(very hot), sweet peppers, rice.” Besides these, 
coffee, chocolate, sugar, tobacco, grow almost 
wild; flowers grow in great abundance, and the 
botanists accompanying the commission will be 
enabled to collect a very large amount of valu- 
able specimens. The castor-bean, from which 
castor-oil is made, is found in great abundance, 
Besides these, the indigo plant, the palm for 
making hats and fans, the lana, or natural wool 
for mattresses and pillows, white manilla and 
mayagua for rope, are met with all over the isl- 
and. The entire island is one vast garden, capa- 
ble of producing any thing that can grow in any 
portion of the world.” 2 


Lord Lorne is to wear at his wedding the full 
Highland costume. So states an Inverness 
newspaper. Every piece of jewelry will have 
engraved upon it the arms of the house of Ar- 
gyle. 





The son of the Emperor of Russia on his mar- 
riage with the Princess Dagmar, of Denmark, 
sister of the Princess of Wales, presented to the 
royal and imperial bride a parure ot diamonds, 
which, if his commands were observed by the 
manufacturers, was composed entirely of brill- 
iants, not one of which had ever been worn by 
any human being. It was said at the time that 
great difficulty was experienced in procuring a 
sufficient number of uncut stones of the finest 
water to complete the order. An English jour- 
nal suggests that the discovery of diamonds at 
the Cape of Good Hope would render it easy for 
a similar delicate compliment to be paid to the 
Princess Louise on the occasion of her approach- 
ing marriage. 

Robert Browning’s latest poem, ‘‘ Hervé Riel,”’ 
is republished in Harper’s Weekly for March 18, 
from advance sheets of the London Magazine, for 
which it was written. For this spirited ballad, 
which commemorates the heroism of a Breton 
sailor, Mr. Browning reccived $500, which he 
presented to the London fund for the relief of 
the distress in Paris. 





A bill has passed both Houses of Congress 
providing for a grand centennial celebration of 
the Declaration of American Independence in 
Philadelphia, on the 4th of July, 1876. 


A movement has been made in England for 
supplying seed corn and other seeds to the ruin- 
ed French peasants, to enable them to sow their 
lands, and prevent famine following in the wake 
of war. 

Professor Agassiz is qecpering an illustrated 
work on the American Salmonids. To enable 
him to make this work complete, he requires 
live specimens of every variety of trout, salmon, 
and white-fish found on this continent. 





The Princess Louise has the reputation of dis- 
playing no common ability as an artist. She has 
contributed to the exhibition for the relief of 
the French peasantry three pictures painted by 
herself. 





Smoking in the hall or galleries of the House 
of Representatives is prohibited in future. The 
aroma of cigars had grown so prevailing that a 
rule was found needful in order to protect the 
dignity of Congress against those members who 
thought it no breach of decorum to fill a legis- 
lative chamber with smoke. 





During the siege of Paris presents of jewelry 
and baubles to ladies were not popular. Any 
entleman desirous of winning the favor of a 
ady would send her butter, beans, potatoes, 
herring, or, better still, sardines. These were 
appreciated. 





An indefatigable laborer is Madame George 
Sand, who, although in her ce A year, 
a 


for the purpose of collecting material for a new 





ble on Mount Washington, the observer goes 


has planned ajourney through Asia in the spring, 
work, to be called the “‘ Religions of the East,” 
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ANXIOUS TIMES. 


Nuertz beneath God's wing in sleep, my dove, 
Or let some angel do thy mother’s part; 

Thou couldst not rest with warring fear and love, 
Husband and country, straggling in my heart. 


There's father’s helmet, where my pretty smiled 
To see her own small face: that image be 

Thy guard, dear head, when battle wages wild! 
Shield him, O God, for her, and home, and me! 


I’ve frowned down all the tears, and made it bright, 
I’ve bitten back my sobs; I do but pray, 

Since thus I yield to God, my land, their right— 
Thy human heart, dear Christ, recall this day! 


See this dear breast-plate which my head hath pressed, 
It shall not lie there, weakly, in “‘ good-by”— 
What other home could ever give it rest? 
Keep baby’s father, Father kind on high! 


Half of my heart will battle there wjth him, 
And half of his will rock thy cradle here; 

His eyes my unwept tears shall sometimes dim: 
Dews that must water flowers of prayer, my dear! 


To fight, in glory die, like summer day— 
O men, O men! ye have the better part; 
We sit at home, and think our hopes away, 
And are a hundred times bereaved—in heart. 


Wake, darling! Smile! ’Tis father’s step. Were this 
My music silent, dumb all earth would be, 

And vain a world ablaze with Conquest’s bliss— 
The sunshine of my world gone back to thee. 


If father went, and called me too, my dove, 
These tiny, clinging arms would mother keep. 
God pity her!....I1 was not crying, love, 
I did but hush the little one to sleep. 


THE LITTLE FIR-TREE. 


T was Christmas-time, and the old hall at the 
Manor House was decorated with evergreens. 
They were carried in from the garden, and the 
children of the house made them into beautiful 
wreaths and arches, till the hall looked like a 
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green bower. A little fir-tree, growing in the 
shrubbery, watched her neighbors being carried 
away to the house, and sighed.’ 

‘*T should like to be chosen too,” she thought, 
‘and planted in the hall, and admired.. But 
there is no hope of this; I am too stiff.” 

At last, however, the gardener and the gar- 
dener’s boy came to her and dug her up, with a 
good deal of earth round her roots, planted her 
in a green tub, and carried her also into the 
house. 

‘It is too good to be true,” she thought; but 
she did not meet with such a pleasant reception 
from the inmates of the hall as she expected. 

‘*Dear me!” said the ivy wreath, twining 
round a pillar; ‘* how much room you take up! 
I always cling as close as ever I can to avoid in- 
commoding my neighbors.” 

‘* Have you no berries?” asked the holly over 
the picture. 

‘“Why don’t you hang,” said the bunch of 
mistletoe in the centre of the hall, ‘‘ instead of 





expected to be. Her companions in the hall 
were shorter in their manner than before. 

‘* Dear me! how smart we are all of a sud- 
den!” said the holly. 

**T am sorry I can’t stop to pay compliments,” 
said the clock; ‘‘ but the household depends on 

‘* The tree Jast year was even finer,” said the 
picture over the chimney-piece. 

Late in the evening came the supreme moment. 
The tapers were set alight, the Christmas-tree 
blazed forth in all her splendor, and a hundred 
little eyes gazed upon her with wonder and ad- 
miration. ‘ ; 

Now, surely, the fir-tree ought to have been 
satisfied; but no, the jealousy of her compan- 
ions in the hall grieved her ; besides, she felt al- 
most overwhelmed with her own magnificence, 
and there was an awful sense of responsibility in 
supporting the weight of that wonderful little 


fairy. ‘ 
When the tapers burned low the lady of the 
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‘* For your very own,” said Effie. 

The little girl dried her tears, and jumped for 
joy; and long afterward, when the paint was 
rubbed off the fairy’s cheeks, and her silver span- 
gles were tarnished, and one of her legs was bro- 
ken, Effie liked to remember the pleasure she 
had given. 

The fir-tree was so occupied in watching the 
looks of delight all round her that she hardly no-« 
ticed that she was gradually returning to her own 
sombre self, with no ornament but her own dark 
green feathers; but as her tapers burned so low 
that the hot wax scorched her she began to real- 
ize it. 

‘*T wonder why I don’t feel sad,” she thought, 
‘* at losing all my beautiful possessions! On the 
contrary, I have never felt so light-hearted be- 
fore. How pleased all the dear little children 
look! This will be something for me to think of 
when I go back to my shrubbery ; for I suppose 
they won’t care to keep me much longer.” 

Gradually the merry faces disappeared, and 
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ANXIOUS TIMES. 


standing up so straight ? It is considered more 
graceful.” 

‘Pray, are you for use or ornament ?” asked 
the old clock. 

** You had better not come too close,” said the 
fire in the chimney, ‘‘ for fear of accidents.” 

The fir-tree felt disappointed. ‘‘ It was bet- 
ter in one’s own house in the shrubbery,” she 
thought. ‘‘ There, at least, one was in nobody’s 
way. Iam not fitted to shine in society. No 
one will ever admire me.” 

By-and-by, however, she got plenty of atten- 
tion. The ladies of the house came round her, 
pronounced her perfection, and loaded her with 
gifts. The fir-tree hardly recognized herself, 
hung all over with beautiful little toys, and on 
the top of all a little fairy, on one tue, with glit- 
tering wings, and skirts covered with silver span- 
gles. 

‘*This is, indeed, a precious gift!” thought 
the fir-tree. But still she was not as happy as she 


manor produced a bag, from which all the chil- 
dren drew numbers, and then all the pretty things 
off the tree were distributed among them accord- 
ing to what they had drawn. It was all chance 
work; some of.them got handsome toys, and 
some little besides sugar-plums. A little girl 
called Effie drew the beautiful fairy, and one very 
little girl was inconsolable because the fairy did 
not fall to her share. She cried, and would not 
be comforted with a negro-faced Jack-in-the-box. 
Effie hugged her treasure close. 

‘* You will soon be too big for dolls, dear,” 
said her mother ; ‘‘suppose you give it to the 
poor little girl who is crying so.” 

‘* But it’s my own,” said Effie. 

**Do as you like, then,” said her mother. 

Effie said nothing; but presently she went 
up to the other little girl, and put the precious 
fairy into her arms. 

‘*You may have it,” she said. 

‘* For my own to keep ?” 


the children went home to bed. The fir-tree, so 
lately the object of attraction to all, was left alone 
in the darkened hall, and forgotten. Her com- 
panions began to patronize her. 

‘*You look much better without all that 
finery,” said the mistletoe. 

‘‘Watch us carefully,” said the ivy, ‘‘and I 
should not wonder if you picked up a few. ideas 
of grace.” 

“You really would not make bad fire-wood 
when you are a little more withered,” said the 
fire, which was burning very low in the grate. 

‘It’s time to strike twelve; I wish you a very 
good-night,” said the clock, politely. 

The fir-tree felt grateful for the kind words, 
and next day, when she was carried back to her 
shrubbery, and replanted in the old spot, she was 
quite content to be left to her life of obscurity. 
No one was envious of her, and she had a great 
joy at her heart—the joy of having made others 
happy. 
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Gros Grain Cravat Bow. 


Tuis cravat bow is made of pink gros grain. The ends are raveled an 
inch wide, as shown by the illustration. Cut three three-cornered pieces of 
the gros grain. ‘The straight edges of the two pieces designed for the under 
ends are each nine inches and a half long, and the third end is an inch and 
three-quarters shorter. Having raveled the straight edges of all the pieces, 
double each piece, pleat the double material at the bias edge, and arrange 
the ends on a stiff lace foundation as shown by the illustration. Cover the 
seam made by sewing on the ends with a half-rosette of the material. For 
this take a straight strip of gros grain two inches wide, double it lengthwise, 
and arrange the open lengthwise edge in box-pleats, Finish the middle of 
the rosette with a pleated band of the material. : 


Netted Guipure Squares, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuese two squares may be used for trimming lingerie, or be joined for 
covers, tidies, etc. Work the foundation of the squares 
with medium-sized linen thread over a mesh a tenth 
of an inch wide, then embroider it, as shown by 
the illustration, in point de toile, point d’esprit, 
and point de reprise, and ornament the foun- 
dation with wheels, 


Insertion and Lace Cravat Bow. 
Tuts bow consists of two ends each 
seven inches and a quarter long and 
a lace rosette. For each end take 
a piece of lace five inches and 
three-quarters wide, cut one 
end in a point, and edge it 
with lace three-quarters 
of an inch wide, except- 
ing at the upper cross- 
wise edge. Pleat the up- 
per cross-wise edges of the 
ends, sew them on a small stiff 
lace foundation, and cover the 
seam made by doing this with a ro- 
sette of gathered lace. Finish the mid- 
dle of the rosette with an embroidered 
figure. 


Swiss Muslin and Lace Cravat Bow. 
Turis cravat bow consists of a straight piece 
of Swiss muslin eleven inches and a quarter long 
and eight inches wide. The ends of this bow 
are pointed, as shown by the illustration, and 


figures are ornamented with gold cord. Embroider the back of the slipper 
in a similar manner, as shown by the illustration. Baste the embroidered 
parts on the lining, bind the side and upper edges of the front and back with 
a bias strip of silk, and finish the edges with cord, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Sew the back on the front according to the corresponding signs, and 
with the under edge of these parts join a sole made of silk and cotton batting, 
which must be cut from Fig. 22, Supplement. Finally, set this sole on the 
outer cork sole, which must be cut from the same pattern. 

































DANGLERS. 
OOTS must strike before fruits can ripen, and dangling is the prelude 
to taking hold. But an unreasonable time devoted to the elaboration 
of cotyledons justifies one’s doubt of a rooting power at all, and danglers who 
never come any nearer to taking hold, like fish swim- 
ming round the bait without more than a sly nibble 
to try its quality, are creatures of whose tanta- 
lizing activities even patient Jub would have 
tired. There is a class of men who are dan- 
glers by profession, and who find that 
profession by no means an unpleasant 
one—to themselves. What it may be 
to those whom it concerns is an- 
other matter, and one that does 
not much Ccisturb them. As 
it is, they ave in the position 
of an intending purchaser 
—the potential owner 
of all within their 
means—the possi- 
ble possessor of 
every pretty girl 
within their sphere. 
All they have to do is 
to make up their mind, 
and choose. Danglers, se- 
ductive and delusive, are the 
bad investments of the matrimo- 
nial market; but the wariest may 
be taken in by the plausibility of their 
appearance, and twanaging mothers 
themselves, who are supposed to have ‘an 
extra sense in such matters, may be de- 
Iuded by them into laying traps for a 
shadow with small blame to their perspi- 
cacity. What can be thought of a man 


Gros GRAIN Cravat 
Bow. 













ornamented with a square worked in straight Fig. 1.—Nerrep Gui- Fig. 2.—Nerrep Gur- young enough to love, with enough to 
netting. ‘The foundation is worked in point de PURE SQUARE FOR PURE SQUARE FOR marty, and sufficiently interested to dan- 
reprise, point d’esprit, and point de toile. ‘These - LINGERIE, ETC. LINGERIE, ETC. gle, but that he is a good investment of 


squares are button-hole stitched on the Swiss 
muslin. Lace is sewed on the outer edge 
of the bow, which is also worked in 
straight netting. The outer edge is 
worked in points in button-hole stitch, 
and the foundation is embroidered in 
the stitches above mentioned. Fi- d 
nally, join the lengthwise edges of life or renounce her as a partner 
the Swiss muslin part, and fold it SS : for croquet and the cotillon, and 
in such a manner that the seam ~ eS that if she is not his wife, she 
comes in the middle of the un- shall not be his acquaintance. 
der side. At the middle pleat Brown JEAN Watxinc BELT witH Fathers, as a rule, have a 
the Swiss muslin part, and fin- Point Russe EmMpBromwery. horror of this kind of thing, 
ish it with a pleated band of - For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 44-46, which looks like thrusting 
the material, as shown by an a girl on a man’s hands 
the illustration. \ whether he wants her or 


one’s hopes? Besides, where does the 
time of legitimate hesitation end, and that of insufferable dangling begin ? 
The point is a fine one, and given to few to hit exactly. Besides, again, 
Americans think it a ruffianly kind of 
thing to come down on a man before 
he knows his own mind, and tell him 
he must either take Araminta for 





















































Swiss Musirn anD NETTED GUIPUKE 


Cravat Bow. 
INSERTION AND Lace Cravat Bow. 


- - ; pei Fe not; and our daughters, thank Heaven, have no 
Brown Jean Walking Belt with Point Fig. 1.—Suiprer with Roman Emprowery. need of that! So, out of delicacy for the one part, 
; Russe Embroidery. For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 20-22. and the conviction that Araminta is at a premium 











Tuts walking belt is made of brown jean, bound 
with red worsted braid, and embroidered with red 
worsted in herring-bone stitch. Cut of brown jean 
and muslin lining from Sup- 
plement, Fig. 44, one piece, 
and from Figs. 45 and 46 
each two pieces, allowing 


in the market for the other, danglers are suffered 
to abound, and if mischief comes of it, we make a 
row when too late, and shut the stable door after 
the steed has been stolen. 
Taking society all round, 
the one who fails most sig- 
nally in his duty is the bach- 
an inch and three-quarters elor dangler who could mar- 
i 5 ry but does not. So, at least, 
extra material at the back Bee *, : : 4 sng ; 
ae : : women think, and a few fathers. 
edge of Fig. 45. Hem the : : arate 
= : : With the multitudes of nice girls 
extra material down on the Pare SER age SE ae te 
wrong side, and furnish the waiting pensively for husbands, 
one it is really too bad to see a whole 
back with metal eyelets for aligg§> 
laci A “ : class of men feeding hopes they 
acing and thin whalebones. d ae ney 
: ot o not mean to realize, and fanning 
Join the front and back from 29 taal rs 3 ‘ 
: E fires by which they never intend to 
to 30, and then the back with the ts sa leidel @ 
rape :. warm themselves in comfortable do- 
shoulders from : to * and from mesticity. Besides, is not a dangler 
31 to 32. In making the latter page pe elndier pore sear te 
seam sew in a strip of the material m. specie 8 » Whose stock in 
F Ne eek a trade is made up of dummies? What 
an inch and a half wide and twenty- ‘cht had I , d ’ 
f jokes % ns henaiivaite right had he to come day after day and 
our inches long, whose lengthwise d ‘ een at Saseee 
: : , : angle, if he meant nothing like business? 
edges and under edge are bound with hing ? 
: 4 eae He knew he was standing in the way of 
red braid and embroidered with red a Better than.:and° thet the b Pa: acs 
worsted in herring-bone stitch. Bind the whisk he was pal fastidious cdhers teal a ‘ek, 
under and upper edges of the belt, orna- with both hands if only the had the ch: oe 
ment it with herring-bone stitch, as shown Aah eaboen. tos, that 6 on asi a eo me 
by the illustration, and furnish with strings Cages ony hme ye es pra 
for lacing on that bargain, and that he was but a dangler, 
F however much like taking hold he looked. Some- 
times, however, the dangler goes so far toward con- 
solidation as to be kept half engaged, a ceremony 
of the nature of an understanding rather than an 
avowed betrothal. It is a state of things which binds 
no one, and he is careful to point out its advantages in 
‘compromising neither of them. It generally ends, as 
might be expected, in being broken off; if, indeed, one can 
call that broken which was never fast. He somehow finds 
out that it will be better for her if he gives her up, and so he 
does, talking pathetically of his own feelings, and quite nobly 
of his unselfish resignation. The poor girl, who is honestly in love 
with him, is usually a dupe; and assures him that she does not want 
her freedom, and would not marry any one else for worlds. ‘‘ Aut 
Cesar, aut nemo;” his wife, or spinsterhood for life! Poor little soul! 
she is far from knowing that her constancy is just the thing he does not 
want; and that, however flattering her love may be to his vanity, it is de- 
cidedly embarrassing to his calculations. He gets rid of her, nevertheless, 


Slipper with Roman Embroidery, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

‘Tus slipper is made of black cloth, and is orna- 
mented with Roman embroidery worked with various 
colors of sewing silk arid fine gold cord. The inside of 
the slipper is lined with red silk and cotton batting. The 
sole is of cork. ‘To make the slipper, cut of the cloth, silk, 
and cotton batting from Figs. 20 and 21 of the Supplement 
each one piece, and embroider the cloth parts (Fig. 2 gives the 
design for the front of the slipper in full size). ‘Transfer this de- 
sign to the front of the slipper, and add the still wanting founda- 
tion figures as shown by Fig. 1. Draw the foundation figures on 
the back of the slipper like those of the front. The long leaf-shaped 
figures are worked in three shades of gray; the shell-like parts in which 
the leaf-shaped figures end are worked in three shades of pink and three 
shades of blue. The large clover leaves are worked with gray and two 


shades of green; the small clover leaves are worked with green only. The : unless her relations interfere, when sometimes our free-trader gets put under the 
buds and the figures in the middle of the design are worked with green and Fig. 2.—Dersicn For Front oF matrimonial hatches before he knows where he is, and made a prisoner for life. 
pink silk. The band is worked with blue, gray, and white silk. All the SLIPPER IN Roman EMBROIDERY. 


As a rule, he rarely makes a satisfactory marriage when the time really comes. 
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Moreover, the propensities of his bachelorhood 

luce themselves after marriage, and the 
unsettled dangler becomes the inconstant hus- 
band. Hecan not give up old habits because of 
new conditions. He has dangled and flirted so 
long that even when he has been carried off by 
some dashing coup de main, or more subtly stalk- 
ed and ran down—even then he can not give up, 
but still carries on the old bad game, and dangles 
to less purpose, yet to more danger. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. E. B.—If you have a thin neck and arms, by all 
means make a postillion basque of your pink silk. 
The cut p»per pattern of the Worth Basque House 
Dress, illustrated in Bazar No, 1, Vol. IV., is just what 
you want, Trim with lace or with narrow ruffies of 
the silk. 

Bos.—Ruffies, pleated or fluted, and a thick cluster 
of tucks, make a prettier trimming, we think, than 
the English embroidery, though both are worn. Lons- 
dale muslin is nice for skirts and gowns; but the 
heavier Wamsutta or New York Mills are better for 
chemises and drawers. Your ideas about the brown 
alpaca dress for the house and the gray poplin suit 
are good, and the dresses will answer all season. For 
the basque and over-skirt use the pattern of the Worth 
Basque Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 1, Vol. IV. 

Oxga.—Moisten a muslin cloth with chloroform, and 
rub the spots of grease, It sometimes succeeds when 
benzine fails, but yet is not infallible—We do not 
give addresses, 

Mus. R. A. B.—We have not time to write you by 
mail, and do not know why your letters have failed 
hitherto, Your last was correctly addressed. 

Miss F, A. R.—Try French chalk for cleaning un- 
dressed kid gloves. 

Mes. R. H. K.—White alpaca suits are not worn in 
the city to church or on the street, but are not unsuita- 
hle in the country. Gros grain ribbon sashes are but 
little worn, as basques look best without sashes. 

Mas. M. B.—We know nothing of the nostrums that 
are said to make straight hair curl, and therefore do 
not commend them. 

Anniz C, B.—Your sample is plum-colored empress 
cloth. 

Lapy or Saatorr.—Use moist whiting to remove the 
green canker from bronze figurex, and polish with dry 
whiting. Gold and enameled jewelry are not worn in 
mourning. Jet, onyx, and rubber are preferred. 

Baoxwoops,—Make your black alpaca by directions 
given in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 9, Vol. IV. 
For the other dresses a postillion basque and demi- 
trained skirt will be suitable. The patterns of these 
you have in the Worth Basque House Dress, 

N. M. H.—Thick, unruled English paper, of commer- 
cial note size, and square, large envelopes, with or with- 
out monogram, are the fashionable stationery for a gen- 
tleman’s private correspondence. Any Broadway sta- 
tioner of repute will supply you. 

C. A. D.—Poult de soie is a soft, thick-corded silk. 
White silk is handsome for any lady to wear at a party. 
Black silk dresses with white over-skirts are worn at 
small parties. 

Svar: K. anp Orners.—We do not know how French 
scourers clean laces, but offer the following plan as a 
good way of washing them. Let the laces lie all night 
in a suds made of tepid water and white soap. In the 
morning add boiling water. Move the laces up and 
down repeatedly, sq ing but not rubbing them. 
Then tie them loosely in a muslin bag, and boil two 
hours in soap-suds. If in the country, they should be 
spread on the grass, without rinsing, and sprinkled oc- 
casionally to keep them moist. If in town, put them 
in a tub of boiling water for a day and night, then 
rinse through cold water to clear them perfectly, and 
dry before starching. Use well-boiled starch, putting 
the laces in while the starch is warm; then clap or 
beat with the hands, but do not wring or twist. Then 
fold ina damp cloth. Use a thick ironing blanket, as 
this raises the figures of the lace. If it is desirable that 
the lace should not look stiff, pass it through clear 
cold water after starching, then squeeze it out, slight- 
ly beat between the palms, and gently draw out into 
shape by the ball of the thumb and the forefinger—not 
by the nails. 

L. K. H.—We do not furnish special designs in 
worsted work at the request of our readers. 

Prrvoz.—We regret that we can give you no further 
information on the subject. 








WHEN rou FEEL A Couau or bronchial affec- 
tion creeping on the lungs, take Ayer’s CHERRY 
Pxctorat, and cure it before it becomes incur- 
able.—[Com. ] 





Danprorr may be effectually eradicated from 
the scalp by a few applications of Hall’s Vege- 
table Sicilian Hair Renewer.—[Com.] 





Wincrester’s HyPorHospPHites OF LIME AND 
Sopa is a certain Cure for Consumprion.-[ Com. ] 





Devnkenness permanently cured. For evidence, 
send stamp to Dr. C. C. Berns, 12 East 12th St., N.Y. 
—{Com.] 











Coryine Wurxs.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drng- 
gists every where. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry. 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. s 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 
The Swiss Manufacturing Co., 36 East 14th 
St., Corner University Place, up stairs. 
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WESTERN ENTERPRISE. 


Tue growth of Chicago, from 40,000 people 
to 300,000, in eighteen years, is one of the mar- 
vels of history. But the increase of its trade, 
commerce, and wealth, has greatly exceeded its 
increase of population. As a mart for lumber, 
grain, beef, and pork, it surpasses all Western 
cities. As the centre of a great net-work of gi- 
gantic railways spanning the continent and unit- 
ing the Northern lakes with the Mexican Gulf, 
and as the entrepét for the agricultural and min- 
eral products of the Northwest, it has no rival. 
It has become the great distributing point to the 
Northwest and Southwest for the products of the 
Atlantic and Pacific slopes, and the manufac- 
tures, teas, silks, etc., of the Eastern world, and 
is the great metropolitan city for the vast por- 
tion of this country west of the Alleghanies. 


INCREASE OF POPULATION. 

Of the 7,641,746 souls added to the Union 
the last ten years, according to the census, 
4,739,671 have been added within the district 
directly tributary to Chicago, without including 
any States east or south of Illinois. 

OBLIGATIONS OF CHICAGO TO YOUNG MEN. 


Chicago owes its unexampled growth largely 
to the enterprise and energy of young men. 
They have laid the foundations and built the su- 
perstructure of her fortunes. Her business men, 
with the fresh, warm blood of a vigorous man- 
hood in their veins, have made her what she is— 
the wonder of modern times. They have raised 
the city from six to ten feet out of the mud, given 
it perfect drainage, paved it, tunneled Lake Mich- 
igan, and supplied the city with the best water 
in this country ; improved its sanitary condition ; 
established a system of magnificent Parks and 
Boulevards surrounding the city, comprising 
8000 acres, and making a drive of twenty-five 
miles; built double roadways under a navigable 
river—the first instance in the world; attracted 
capital from abroad for permanent investment ; 
erected the most substantial and imposing busi- 
ness structures, and given her character and fame 
throughout the Union. 


CHANGE IN THE COURSE OF TRADE. 


The course of trade has changed materially 
since 1860, the wholesale business having ex- 
panded into unwonted and unexpected propor- 
tions. Formerly, most of our country merchants 
came to New York twice a year and bought a 
six months’ supply. Now they buy limited 
amounts at Chicago, try the temper of the home 
market, replenish their stocks as they become re- 
duced with only such goods as they can sell, and re- 
ceive them in from twelve hours to two days. So that 
their goods are often sold long before they could be 
received if purchased in Eastern markets. They are 
thus enabled to supply their customers with fresh 
goods of the latest styles, and avoid the loss of carry- 
Ing over unsalable stock. 

As an illustration of the growth of Western trade, 
and a type of Chicago and her business men, take the 
well-known firm of 
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D. B. FISK & CO., 


importers and wholesale dealers in millinery, straw 
goods, ladies’ furnishing, fancy goods, and trimmings, 
whose store is represented by the above engraving. 
It is the pioneer wholesale millinery house of the 
Northwest, was established in the spring of 1853, on 
Wells Street, between Lake and South Water, and was 
regarded at the time as a hazardous experiment. The 
city then numbered about 40,000 people, the surround- 
ing country was new and sparsely settled, railroads 
were not, money was scarce, and the people poor. 
In 1854 they moved to 134 Lake Street. From 1855 to 
1857 they were at 165 and 167 Lake Street, up stairs. 
In the spring of 1857, their business having steadily 
increased, they removed to the splendid iron building 
where they now are, hyn ie the second and third 
floors. Two years ago their business had so outgrown 
their accommodations that they took the whole build- 
ing—the two floors above them for manufacturing and 
pecking rooms, and converted the two stores below 
nto one, for a salesroom and counting-room—and fit- 
ted it throughout in the most substantial aud elegant 
style, with toilet rooms on the first floor for their lady 
customers. 


AN AORE AND A QUARTER OF MILLINERY GOODS. 


So that, including the basement, they now have six 
floors, 50 by 165 feet—193g square rods, or nearly an 
acre and a quarter of floor room for the display and 
sale of millinery goods—it being the largest store de- 
Acar exclusively to the millinery trade in the United 

tates. 

EXTENT OF THEIR TRADE. 

Their trade extends from the Wabash to the Pacific, 
and from the Red River country of British America to 
Texas. Beginning with annual sales of a few thou- 
sand dollars, they have swelled into the millions, their 
sales last year exceeding by 38 per cent. the sales of 
the previous year. Western people are more liberal 
in their a than Eastern people, and the la- 
dies, especially in our sarieing Western cities and vil- 
lages, require even more fashionable and costly styles 
of dress and millinery goods than their Eastern sisters. 


SYSTEM AND PROMPTNESS. 


Every thing in this house is systematized, and their 
arrangements with the telegraph and express compa- 
nies are so perfect that they can send orders to their 
buyers in New York on Friday night, and have the 
goods ordered delivered at their store in Chicago at 
8 o'clock on Monday morning, in season for their 
morning customers. 


LARGEST AND FRESHEST STOOK. 


They always have the largest, freshest, and most 
complete stock of goods in their line to be found un- 
der one roof in this pei! 5 thus saving their custom- 
ers the time and expense of coming East, and the extra 
freight on their com, and reducing the time between 
purchasing or ordering their goods from days to hours. 

REASONS OF THEIR SUOOESS. 


Their great success has been achieved by their en- 
terprise, sagacity, affability, integrity, industry, good 
taste in the selection of their stock, promptness in 
procuring the latest and best styles, ample means and 
rare facilities for making the manufactures of their 
goods, both in the Old World and in the New, tribu- 
tary to their wishes; thorough acquaintance with the 
wants of the trade, and constant attention to the in- 
terests of their customers; and by keeping only those 
in their employ who are efficient and trustworthy as- 
sistants, po who take a personal interest in the busi- 
ness of the firm. . 


WHAT 8UOH MEN HAVE DONE. 


It is such as they who have transformed Chicago, 
within a few years, from a mud village, struggling for 
existence between a waste of waters and a pathless 
wilderness, into a gigantic city, whose business houses, 
of mammoth proportions, are as substantial as marble 
and iron can make them; whose temples of science, 
art, and religion rival those of cities a hundred years 
old; whose trade and commerce embrace both hemi- 
spheres, and whose name has gone abroad into all 
the earth, 





ILK DEPARTMENT, 
Rotunda. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
are offering 
a Fresh Importation of the 
A. T. STEWART & CO,’S FAMILY BLACK SILK 


(admitted for many years to be 
the most reliable for wear and brilliancy), 


at the following reduced prices: 


Quality. Former Price. Present Price. 
iss adnate nedetbepene $3 50...........$3 00 per yard 
BBaikc seid opeverecsetee SWWilasecccss BD. ** 
4 ge povvesise dunes ee MOD. ccccs ct 2. ™ 
Si cavcasere Ce eied ek QB csccanwe se * 
MR atid, Res TRA TOTS OM, Sicvcssscs 400 . “ 
Bibs ce cestinetidee thes CMD ees - 42 ™ 
et TERETE EE OTT ES Jo Bi, Je cccscncs 475 
Pati ddevedsavsdsebe © COO... 800 
LSecadhiven Siceietes eee Cec ccci es SQ 8 


Bonnet’s “‘CYCLOP” Silk and Ponsen’s “ Aleazar™ 
at proportionate reductions. 
100 Pieces PLAIN DRESS SILKS, in all the new 
colorings, at $2 50, $2 75, and $3 00 per yard. 
110 Pieces 24-inch COLORED and CREPE DE CHINE, 
$8 per yard, worth $4 50, 
A Complete Stock of 
REAL IRISH POPLINS, of the very best manufac- 
ture, $2 per yard. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


ENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING DEP’: 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
are constantly receiving new and beautiful styles in 
Cravats, Ties, Bows, and Scarfs; 
Ready-made Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs; 
Embroidered Shirt Fronts, Plain Plait Bosoms; 
Hosiery and Undergarments, of every description; 
Ladies’ Soft Windsor Ties, in all the new sbades. 
N. B.—-Special attention is called to our SHIRT DE- 
PARTMENT, where every care will be taken to insure 
satisfaction. 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


EW SILKS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
are offering a fine stock of 
NEW SPRENG SILKS. 
Black and White Stripes and Checks, Griselle Stripes, 
Fancy Colored Stripes; 
Plain Colored Taffetas, Failles, Japanese Poplins, 
Pongees, Serges, &c. 
Also, BLACK SILKS of every grade, and from the 
VERY BEST MANUFACTU. , at THE LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


ACES. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
have open a splendid assortment of 
Point and Applique Shawls, Flouncings, Hdkfs., and 
Trimming Laces, in all widths; 
White and Black Duchess Trimming Laces; 
Jenci FI i and Trimmings; 
Black Thread Lace Flouncings, Parasol Covers, Barbes, 
Sashes, and Trimming Laces; 
Black Guipure Laces. 
Also, a fine stock of PARIS EMBROIDERED 
HDKFS., in new and beautiful designs. 
CAMBRIC and LAWN HDKFS%., in every grade. 


Hamburg Edgings, Insertions, Rufflings, &c., &c. 

















BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION 


FOR 
SEWING MACHINES. 
CHURCH’S PATENT MACHINE- FILLED 
SHUTTLE - BOBBINS, 










Fitted for the following machines: Singer’s, Weed 
F. F., Elias Howe, Florence, Grover & Baker, and Em- 
pire. Try it! It is cheaper, gives a perfect tension, 
does better work, and saves time and trouble of wind- 
ing. Sample — 2200 yards best six-cord thread, 
assorted numbers 50 to 100, with set of equipments, 
with directions for using, sent, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of $1 25. In ordering, state style of machine. 
Address MERRICK THREAD CO., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in Use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
a Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. ¥., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 








cs TBs IT AND SEE!—THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL sent six months ‘‘on 
trial” for $1 00; or, with either of Harper's a year, 
$5 00. (Price $3 a ag Specimens FREE. 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. ; 


ANTED—AGENTS 30 








er day), to sell 


the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch" (alike on both sides), and is fully 
A | licensed. The best and cheapest famil. 
ing Machine in the market. Address 
SON, CLARK, & CO. 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, in; or St. 


Sew- 
OHN- 
Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
Louis, Mo. 
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RABE AND BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
AND 


CHOICE VEGETABLES 
CAN ALWAYS BE GROWN BY SOWING 





The Seventeenth Annual Edition of their 
Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to the 
Flower and Kitchen Garden 


is now ready for distribution, and will be mailed to all 
applicants upon receipt of 25 cents; an edition beau- 
tifully bound in cloth, 50 cents. 

This is without exception the largest and best Cat- 
alogue ever pooheeet in this or any other country. 
It contains 192 a o of which are finely executed 
engravings, including four beautifully colored litho- 
graphs of favorite Flowers and Vegetables, and 136 

ages of closely printed matter, giving a descriptive 
ist of upward of 2500 species and varieties of 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 


including all the novelties of the past season, with di- 
rections for their culture; also, a list of upward of 
One Hundred Varieties of Choice Gladi- 
olus, with many other Summer-Flowering 
Bulbs, and much useful information upon the sub- 

ect of gardening generally. Also, a Descriptive Price- 

ist of Small Fruits, embracing all the leading 
varieties of Straw berries, Raspberries, Cur- 
rants, Grapes, &c. 

Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, 
(P.O. Box 5712), NEW YORK. 


ELEGANT DESIGNS 
IN WALNUT AND ASH, 


With Mottied-Oak Ornaments, - - - --- - - $2 
Same, with Nottingham Lace Curtains included, $3 








The annexed cut repre- 

$ sents the WASHSTAND 

CORNICE, with Notting- 

ham Lace Curtains sus- 

pended over the Wash- 

stand by a simple attach- 

ment which secures it to 

the wall, and is as readily 

adjusted as a pictnre- 
frame. 

Nothing is so unpleas- 
ant to a tidy housekeeper 
as to see the walls behind 
the Washstand bespatter- 
ed with water and soiled 
® with dust. To obviate the 
difficulty, strips of paper. 
muslin, or lace are pinned 
upon the wall; but these 
cover one defect by dis- 
playing another. 

his WASHSTAND 
CORNICE not only serves 
has a — protection 
Mf to the wall, but makes the 
Washstand 


A Beautiful Article of Furniture. 


Attached to the Cornice are two arms, swinging on 
& pivot, to which may be added a Lamarequin of ei- 
ther Muslin, Rep, or Lace; or they can be swung out 
and used for a Towel-Rack. 

Sent to any part of the country on receipt of amount. 

Parties out of town ordering will be particular to 
give name of Town and State, and full Shipping di- 
rections. 

All orders addressed to 


LORD & TAYLOR, Sole Agents, 
Cor. Broadway & 20th St., New York. 


HOVEY & CO.’S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF SEEDS, 
AND GUIDE TO THE 


FLOWER and VEGETABLE GARDEN 
FOR 1871, 
Now ready. Containing 125 pages. The most extens- 
ive and complete Seed Catalogue published. Giving 
plain directions for the culture of Flowers and Vege- 
tables. Sent gratis to all on receipt of two stamps. 
Address 








HOVEY & CO., . 
53 North Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


PERFUMERY. 


For the largest assortment and best terms, call 
upon or address 


Cc. B. WOODWORTH & SON, 
BRochester, N. ¥. 
N.Y. Office, 335 Broadway. 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany stands prepared to meet all de- 
mands on most desirable terms. Ap- 
ply for Circulars, me a. &c., to 
EMPIRE S. M. CO., 


294 Bowery, N. Y. 


Grocers Every Where Keep It, 


Why? Because Doorzy’s Yeast Powper has achieved 
a reputation second to none for strength, purity, relia- 
bility, and economy. It produces most elegant light 
biscuits, rolls, &c. ; and, 80 exact are the proportions 
of each ingredient, that the same results follow each 
time. It permits no waste of flour, is convenient to 
use, and the food prepared with it is snch that it can 
be eaten and relished by the most sensitive dyspeptic 
or invalid without fear of indigestion. Manufactured 
by Dootry & Broturr, 69 New Street, New York, and 
for sale at retail by all grocers. 


Beesey’s COMPLETE OPERAS for 
Voice and Piano-forte, words in two languages. 
Price $1 each. Now ready: Don Juan, Fidelio, I] Bar- 
biere, Sonnambula, Martha, Trovatore. Issued fort- 
nightly. BOOSEY & CO., No.4 Bond St., and W. A. 
POND & CO., No. 547 Broadway. 























NEW PUBLICATION OF 


“ONCE A WEEK,” 


The Young Lady’s Own Journal. 


Specially designed for family reading, and more par- 
ticularly addressed to young ladies. The utmost dis- 
crimination has been used in selecting the 


ORIGINAL TALES, ROMANCES, POETRY, 
FAMILY AND MISCELLANEOUS * 
MATTERS 

that form its interesting and varied contents; and it 
may safely challenge the closest scrutiny, as no line 
of it can offend the most scrupulous taste. Its illus- 
trations are very marked aud attractive features, and 
in execution, as in sentiment, will, we think, be found 
unexceptionable; while its 


FASHION PLATE 


will doubtless be most acceptable to its young lady 
patrons. It is now before the public, and will plead, 
we believe, successfally its own cause. 


The N. Y. Evening Express, February 22d, says: 

“The publication of ‘Onoz a Wxkx,’ by Frank Les- 
lie, is a very happy idea well carried out. It is espe- 
cially adapted to the young ladies, and the contents 
are well selected for that purpose, and can not fail to 
be one of Frank Leslie’s best serials. The price is six 
cents each number. It is a publication of sixteen 
pages, small folio, and beautifully gotten up.” 

The Press, of Philadelphia, says: 

“It is illustrated, neatly printed, publishes the fash- 
ions illustrated by plates, and its reading- matter, 
ranging from grave to gay, from lively to severe, is 
very agreeable and interesting.” 

The Matinée says: 

“Frank Leslie has commenced the publication of a 
very handsome illustrated weekly literary paper with 
the above title. It is intended more especially for 
young ladies.” 

The Stage says: 

“It is a welcome addition to our current literature, 
and will, we think, find numberless subscribers amon; 
the young ladies, to whom it is particularly addressed, 
having for its second title the taking one of the Young 
Lady’s Own Journal.” 


HE ROYAL VICTORIA 


HAIR-CORD SKIRT. 

THE MOST LADY-LIKE AND ELEGANT SKIRT 
EVER INTRODUCED. 
PATRONIZED BY HER MAJESTY QUEEN VIC- 
TORIA AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

Samples can now be seen at our Office and Store, 
No. 761 Broadway, New York. 














Use none but 
THE BEST!!! 


SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 


Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keeping!! LIEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, the same that received the highest prizes at 
Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam, and that is supplied to 
the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and other Gov- 
ernments. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 


J. MILHAU’S SONS, Company’s Agents, 183 Broad- 
way, New York. For sale every where. 


ye, —- HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Off er. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MeLoprons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR GASH, DURING THIS 
Montz, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER, PLANT SYRINGE, 


Window-Washer, and Garden Engine for $5. Une- 
qualed for applying liquids to destroy insects on plants, 
vines, and fruit-trees. N. PAGE, Jr., Danvers, Mass. 


D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., furs 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Graprv to Fit any 

taure, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
jitted with the greatest accuracy, Tk NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BRING PRINTED ON EACH 
SEPARATE PIEOR OF THE PATTERN, SO as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 














Vol. TIT. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No, 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. ............ “ 24 


POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... * 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... 

TRAINED HOUSE DRESS.............. 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ 
PEASANT -BASQUE WALKING SUiT 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS.......... 
TRAINED STREET SUIT........... 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT 





VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT...... 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
ei uadin -caccedsscncdcesusctdisacsaccaaas “ 49 

HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT.. “* 50 

Vol. 1V. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... ot 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.............0008 bad 

LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ bel 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 

UST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual disconnt. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





WATCHES that are WATCHES. 


We shall be pleased to send our DE- 
SCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST of Genuine 
WALTHAM WATCHES, together with 
an illustrated pamphlet entitled a His- 
tory of Watchmaking, to all who send 
us their address. No matter how remote 
you are from New York, we can sell you 
a Watch at the same price as if you were 
here. When you write, mention that you 
saw this notice in Harper’s Bazar, 
HOWARD & CO., 865 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE NEW WILSON 


Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


——- $2) Cheaper than 
any other! 

For Simplicity, Durabili- 
ty and Beauty they stand 












eae For particulars address 
: ; Wilson Sewing Machine Co., 
AG WANTED. (“Cttrgssn. ©. or 
FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


“SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 
From No, 8 to 100 inclusive. 


FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


BREEERERERER 


d tofur- 





t = earn . to $5 per 

evening, and Sproportional sum by devoting their whole time 

to the business. Boys and giris early as 

at all who _eae hotice may send their address, and test the 
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1 particulars, a valuable tample, which willdo to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Companion— 

reeak and best family newspapers published—all 
sent by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, address E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


Try samples of our great $1 Weekly. 
FREE The GAZETTE, Hallowell, Maine. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorkx, 
have just published: 


OUR GIRLS. 


By DIO LEWIS, A.M., M.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 











If Americans would listen to George Combe and our 
countryman Dio Lewis, they would become a wiser, 
better, and happier people.—Harriet Bezouer Stow. 





(Ge Harrer & Broruers will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $1 50. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1871. 








Harrrr's Macaztr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harver’s Werxiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrerr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harren’s Magazine, Harren’s Weexry, aud Haxver’s 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WrEKty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivn 
Sunsoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents LP gl for the Werkry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the tirst Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


OUR GIRLS. By Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. ee 

TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Culturist. 
A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pomologist. 
To Aid in Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 
and Managing Orchards. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices employed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Management of Apples. By Sereno Epwarps 
Topp, Author of “ Young Farmer's Manual,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 
prising the History of Chaidea, Assyria, Media, Bab- 
ylonia, Lydia, Phenicia, Syria, Judea, Egypt, Car- 
thage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, and 
Rome. By George Rawiiyson, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE GOSPELS, Explana- 
tory and Practical. Designed for Sunday-School 
Teachers and Bible-Classes. By ALbert Barnes, 
Author of ‘Notes on the Psalms,” ‘‘ Lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity,” &c. New Edition, 
Revised and Improved. Maps and Illustrations. 2 
vols. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE ACTS. Notes, Ex- 
planatory and Practical, on the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. Designed for Sunday-School Teachers and 
Bible-Classes. By Auerer Barnes. New Edition, 
Revised and Improved. Maps and Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. yori 


FAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a Traveler. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A Brave 
Lady,” “Olive,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of yr 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun Sran- 
rorp Home, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50, 


BKEECHER'S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lyman Annort, Author of “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
$2.08. Testament Shadows,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


SHA KESPEARE'’S COMEDY OF THE MERCIIANT 
OF VENICE. Edited, with Notes, by W. J. Rourr, 
A.M., formerly Head Master of the High S:hool, 
Cambridge, Mass, Engravings. 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, 90 cents. = 

ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Luowrn Biart. Edited and adapted by Parkur 
Gittmore. With 117 Tlustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$175. (New Edition Ready.) 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
DAISY NICHOL. By Lady Hazpy. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents, 





EARL’S DENE. By R. E. Franciuton. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. — 

SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE. 
By Antuony Trottorr, Author of “The Vicar of 
Bullhampton,” “‘ He Knew He was Right,” &c. Il- 
lustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. By James Dr Mitte, Author 
of “The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese,” ‘*The 
American Baron,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$150; Cioth, $2 00. 


A SIREN. By T. Apo.ruus Trotiorr, Author of 
“Lindisfarn Chase,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 
THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST IN USE! HAS BUT 
ONE NEEDLE A CHILD CAN BUN IT! 
Agents wanted in every Town. 

Send for Circular and sample Stocking to 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


UPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, 

or CORPULENCY.—Relief and Cure. Sceeley’s 
Hard-Rubber Trusses and Supporters. Late patterns, 
indestructible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe, com- 
fortable. Also, Bandages, &c. Estabts.: 1347 Chest. 
St., Phila., and 3 Ann St., N.Y. Send for Pamphlet. 


ye ALL FAT PEOPLE. —I know a simple and 
harmless remedy that will reduce you at the rate 
of 20 pounds permonth. Write by express, with pomege 
stamp, to Mrs. Wii.1z Str. Crorx, San Francisco, Cal. 


| Rae Styles Ladies’ Shawls, Cloaks, Bonnets, 
and Dress Goods purchased at the most fashionable 
stores in Philadelphia, and sent by Express. You can 
send money by mail in registered letter. Samples of 
Dress Goods by mail for 10 cts. Address Jas. R. 
Browne, Purchasing Agent, Box 218, Norristown, Pa. 


FRESH GARDEN AND Ftower, Frort, 
Hers, Tere anp Suva, 
AND EverGReEEN Sreps, postpaid by Mail. 25 different 
packets of either class for $100. The six classes, $5 00. 
Catalogues gratis. Agents wanted. Seeds on com- 
mission. B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


4 A LINE for au advertisement in 400 News- 
poeers. Where cuts are used, only six _re- 
uired for the whole list, and no extra charge. For 
lists, estimates, and particulars, address NEW YORK 
NEWSPAPER UNION, 13 Park Row, New York. 




















with the year. When no timeis specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
—_ to the order of Harrsr & Brorursrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror ADVERTISING IN Harper's PrRrroprcats. 
Harper's Mangazine.— Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250: Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





GENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions, 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich, 


$5 TO SiO PER DAY. BA¥..0 20m 
+ BOYS and GIRLS 

ho engage in our new business make from $5 to 
10 per dayin their own localities. Full particu- 
rs_and instructions sent free by mail. Those in 
need of permanent, profitable work, should address 
atonce. G@sores Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$2 5 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


GENTS WANTED—($225 a Montu) by 
‘h the AMIERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Marcon 25, 1871, 











FACETIA. 
age of the ge oye £4 
navy -yard, wi 
been saloyed there for 


twen upon 
rallied u ne likelinood 


n 
of his dlocharge in conse- 
quence of a ci in the 
administratiot lied 


m that 
he would ee to aan the 
tion c! any 


administra! 
quicker than he could! 


—_—p 
Greats or THe PrRiop— 
Female compositors. 
a 
Tovouy.—A lady who was 
as gratuitous aman- 
for hay friend fist week, 
a lady 
had the to throw 
the letter in the fire’when 


—_>—_—_—. 
A pernicious boy in a pub- 
lic school out West, who 
stands high in geography, 
was recently asked by his 
brsce me | i vga Africa bn od 
ocate very promptly 
answered, “AI over the 
United States.” 


—————_>———— 
Fr anorat ILLustRations 
—Drawing checks. 


“Looking at the aurora 
borealis” is. the excuse 
heads of families and youn; 
men give now at breakfast 
for being out late the pre- 
vious evening. 


———— 
Tux CariraL TO BEGIN 
Lire witu—A capital wife. 


oe 

In Pennsylvania lately, a 
clock-peddler was tramp- 
ing along—hot, dusty, and tired—when he came to a meeting-honse, 
wherein sundry Friends were engaged in silent devotion. e peri- 
patetic tradesman thought he would walk in and rest himself. He 
took a seat upon a bench, doffed his pot and placed his clocks upon 
the floor. There was a painful stillness in the meeting-house, which 
was broken by one of the clocks, which commenced striking furious- 
ly. The peddler was in an agony, but ke hoped every minute that the 
clock would stop. Instead of that, it struck just four hundred and 
any ee by the actual count of every Friend at the meeting, for 
the t disciplined of them couldn’t help numbering the strokes. 
Then up rose one of the eldest Friends, at the end of the four hun- 
dred and thirtieth stroke, and said, “ Friend, as it is so very late, per- 
haps thee had better proceed on thy journey, or thee will not reach 
thy destination, unless thee is as energetic as thy vehement time- 


piece!” 
A P.ever or Love—Pawning the engagement ring. 
————>_—_——— 


The following stanza is said to have been copied from the tomb- 
stone of a husband and wife: 
“Within this grave do lie, 
Back to back, my wife and I; 
When the last trump the air shall fill, 
If she gets up, I'll just lie still.” 
—————-—_—__—_—_ 


What's the proper age for a parson ?—The parsonage, of course. 
xcttilipclieniice 


Inurratine THE Fretines—After rolling all night in your berth at 
sea till you are miserably sick, to have a steward ask you in the morn- 


ing if you will have a fresh roll for breakfast. 
> 
The following bills are proposed for the consideration of our legis- 
t . 


lators: 

A Bill for the Establishment of a Cheerful Newspaper. 

A Bill for the Introduction of Uniformity in the Length of the 
Months of the Year. [This is a measure which will do away with 
much uncertainty and confusion, and render'unnecessary many mill- 
ions of questions at present of annual recurrence. 

A Bill for the better Regulation of the Practice of asking Eminent 
Characters for their Autographs. 

A Bill for the Total Abolition of Encores, Fees, and Gratuities at 
Places of Public Entertainment. 

A Bill to reduce the Exorbitant Price of Oysters, 

A Bill to restrain Photographers from putting Likenesses in their 
Windows against the express Wish and Injunction of the Persons 
misrepresent 

A Bill for the better Regulation of Penny-a-lying. 

A Bill to provide Itinerant Vendors with Vocal Instruction. 

A Bill to subject all Young Men wearing an Eye-glass to Surgical 


Examination. ° 


A prominent dry-goods merchant of Boston worked half an hour 
on the following proposition, and failed to give the answer: “ If four- 
teen men build a stone-wall 
in nine days, how long will 
it take five men to build a 
like wall in six days ?” 

ccsinnihdpllianlatinishes? 


Suarr-Suoorers— Meto- 
ors. 
——_———_ 
When is a ship in love ?— 
When it is attached to the 
buoys! 


———>—__—_—. 

The fellow who called 

tight boots comfortable, de- 

fended his position by say- 

ing that they make a man 

forget all his other miseries. 
—_—_»———— 


RAKES THAT SHOULD BE- 
oomE Extiner—Steamboat 
races on the Mississippi. 


oe 
A man not a thousand 
miles from here once asked 
another who he liked the 
best to hear preach. 
“Why,” said he, “I like 


to hear Mr. —— preach 
best, because I don’t like 
any preaching, and his 


comes nearest to nothing 
of any that I ever heard.” 


ennai 
Hows Musio—Hus-bands, 


———_—_~>———_ 

“1 don’t like these shoes,” 
said a lady customer, “ be- 
cause the soles are too 
thick.” 

“Is that the only objec- 
tion?” blandly asked the 
salesman. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Then, madame, Tr you 
take the shoes, I can assure 
you that that objection will 
gradually wear away.” 


— ee 
SS ee 
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ca a BB eR 

Twenty quires make one 
ream; one ream makes a 
statue. 


ESS 


SSSSE 


~ 


—_——\————_ 
Rir_emen—Burglars. . 
a os j YY 
One of the miseries of life y 
is to be beaten in an argu- 
ment, and immediately aft- 
erward to think of some 
expression that would have 
totally annihilated your 
opponent. 


Macaig. “I don’t know. 


= a 
mong 


fem 


Wr, fa’: 


Mamma. “What is Baby Crying for, Maggie?” 


Mamma. “ And what are you Looking so Indignant 


GRATITUDE. 


Dh 
ahh 


i] | Aare 


“A NIGHT OF IT.” 


Younc Wire (2 a.m.). “ Dinner at Delmonico’s! the Theatre! and Supper and 
a Rubber at the Club! Well, Henry, I wonder you did not Go to All the Places 
of Amusement in New York, and (sodsing) not come Home all Night !” 

Henry. “ My dear, all th’ other Plashes Shu’ rup!”’ 





A a 


ROGUES FALLING OUT. 


| Mamma. “ Why, I saw you 


about?” Macaig. “Oh, that was ‘Baby’s ! 


LILLE LOLS A ae AOL S OO hf fifi A a ai 





Fastipious VaGRantT “And they ain’t ’alf Buttered! I could ’a Done as well if I’d Gone up the Lane to the Poor-house !” 








Macaig. ‘‘ That Nasty, Greedy Dog’s been and Took and Eaten my ’Punge-take !”” 
ating a Sponge-cake a Minute ago!” priatel, 


A GIFT. 


nM 


i 
“ And what did she say 2” 
“Well, she didn’t a 
much; she only cried !” 
——_~____ 


A philosopher has discoy- 
ered that men don’t object 
to be overrated—except by 
assessors. 


i wished to be 
buried when he died. He 


replied, 

ir In i, where my wife 
was buried,” 

“And where would you 
bury me if I should die?” 
said wife No. 2. 

“In L—, of course,” 
ase pega 

won’t go a step,” was 
the reply. a I Stns 
a soul 7 there, and I know 
lots in this grave-yard !” 
> 

Wuat Conumsvs pm— 
A notion crossed him, and 
he crossed an ocean, 


—~=___ 

The most remarkable in- 
stance of a hybrid animal 
is the cricket-bat. 


=. 
What kind of pine is the 
most difficult to saw into 
timber ?—The porcupine. 
>_> 


THe UNNEOESSARIES OF 
Lirz.—Paint—on the face, 
morning calls, long ser- 
mons, newspaper inter- 
viewers, internal tax gatherers, cones - bogus, railway directors, 
grand juries, Cumming’s prophecies, ——- philosophies, nine out 
of ten new novels, black beetles, poor relations, and the compliments 
of the season. 





Rivers witu Queries.—The river Wye, and the river Ware for? 
— as 
Tue rEAt Suootine Season—Spring. 


An Unsusreoter Inrirmity.—-Milton must have been conscious of 
a disposition in himself to yield to the pleasures of the table, other- 
wise he would not (as in “ L’Allégro”) have desired a preventive 
“against eating cares.” 


WorkKMEN GENERALLY ON Strike—Blacksmiths. 


re at, 
A bachelor friend compares a shirt-button to life, because it so often 
hangs by a thread. ° 


A Spor Hazarpv—Practicing at a rifle range.- 


A Canadian hotel once had a sign in the reading-room thus, ‘“‘ Gen- 
tlemen learning to spell will please take yesterday’s papers.” 


——————j].____ 
“SPEAKING BY THE Carp”—A whist-player leading off. 
center eet ae, 


Sap Fatr.—A country paper expresses the deliberate conviction 
that “‘a man who will not do any thing himself, nor let any one else 
do any thing, by way of public improvement, ought to keep tavern 
after every body else is dead!” 


——_~>___—— 
How To MAKE TimE Go Fast—Use the spur of the moment. 


—_ 

There is no commoner grammatical mistake than the inversion which 
produces such a ludicrous effect as this: ‘‘ Wanted—a bedroom for a 
single gentleman eighteen feet long.” I have just found the follow- 
ing in an old newspaper: “ Mr. Pitt went to the House upon crutches, 
which was the fullest ever known.” 


_o——— 
Tue Grounn or Insanrty—The battle-field. 


—— 

It was a very hard-shell Baptist, of Tennessee, who suggested, when 

he heard of the reformation of an ungodly neighbor, that no ordinary 

baptism would do for that man—the only sure way would be to tie a 

fr oe to his feet, and ‘‘anchor him overnight in the middle of 
e river. 





The Indianapolis Sentinel tells a good story of a railroad conductor 
who resides in that city. In his absence his wife presented him with 
afine boy. Some of his wife’s friends, who are of a waggieh turn of 
mind, suggested that they borrow two other babies in the neighbor- 
hood, and present the three youngsters to the happy father on his 
return. The plan was carried out, and, upon the arrival of the train 
in the evening, the youn 
husband, who had_ hear 
that all was well, hurried 
home. After fondly kiss- 
ing his wife, he asked to see 
thelittlestranger. Imagine 
his surprise on beholding 
three babies when the cov- 
erlet was turned down. 
After gazing at them in 
profound astonishment for 
several minutes, he turned 
to his wife, and coolly ask- 
ed, “‘ Did any get away ?” 

a ae 


Tue Best MaGazines— 
Cereals for France. 
pe See 


A Hibernian Senator, 
speaking of suicide, said, 
“The only way to stop itis 
to make it a capital of- 
fense, punishable with 
death.” 


cbinainilijipenmeeae 
The man who didn’t be- 
lieve in advertising has 
gone into partnership with 
the sheriff, and they are go- 
ing to have an auction. 


—————.___ 
“Have you, in your al- 
bum, any original poetry ?” 
asked one young lady of 
another. 

“No,” was the reply; 
“but some of my friends 
have favored me with orig- 
inal spelling.” 


Se” 

An old lady being in & 
store at Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, recently sat down 
and reached out her half- 
frozen feet to the hear 
safe, remarking that she al- 
ways did like those air-tight 
stoves. 

>_> 

EXoEPTIoN FROM THE GEN- 

FRAL Ru.E—Bachelors. 


pokey eee 
The “ divorce suit” is the 
name of the most stylish 
traveling dress in Chicago. 
eee 
A poem inan agricultural 
yee, called “‘ Song of the 
‘armer Boy,” very appro- 
commences Wii 


Ho, brothers, ho!” 











